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Rates. 
JAMES II. AT FEVERSHAM. 
(From MS. Diary of Sir J. Knatchiull, Bart., continued 
Srom p. 3.) 

Dec. 12th. When this newes came to Canter- 
bury by M* Mapleton, all the gentlemen, and 
others to the number of about 100 horse, were 
drawn up in Christchurch Yard (for I had de- 
sired them not to goe to fleversham, since we 
had no alarme from thence, but what we had the 
night before). This was about one a clock, when 
there comes one from my L* Winchelsea to desire 
me to come to him, and told me withall the King 
was taken. I could not but thinke this would prove 
a bard task for my Lord, or indeed for any other 
else ; but as soon as we could conveniently march 
downe in order, I came to the King’s head to him, 
where I found S* Anthony Aucher with him, and 
some others that had not been on horseback. He 
shewed me his Majesties letter to this effect, that 
he had been brought into Feversham by the people 
of the country, and that he believed my L* had 
soe much loyalty as to help him out of the hand 
of his enemies, and therefore desired him to come 
speedily and privately to him, and he should ac- 
knowledge itt, &c. ‘The tears stood thick on my 
Lord’s eyes, and I saw his compassion would 
quickly overcome his astonishment. The first 
thing he said, he hoped I would goe with him. I 
told him, I could not but observe his Majestie’s 


desire of his coming privately ; he took little notice 
of that, but said some of the gentlemen must goe 
with him, and presently asked S‘ Anthony. Seve- 
rall refused to goe, but att last it was resolved 
some gentlemen should goe with my Lord, where- 
upon his l*ship and most of the gentlemen de- 
sired me againe to goe, upon w" I told them I 
had earnest businesse at home, besides that my 
wife was then very ill. ‘They said I might dis- 
pense with businesse on this occasion, &c. I said 
there was noe need of my going, since there were 
so many gentlemen there without excuse. These 
excuses I made because I did not much care: to 
be present at the first conference, for I plainly 
saw that my lord and most of the gentlemen were 
disposed to lett the King goe if he desired, and 
indeed soe was I, for I knew itt was the Prince's 
desire ; but then I considered he was in the hands 
of seamen, and I thought itt very probable they 
would value themselves much upon soe great.a 
prize, and thinking they had done great service, 
might take such a proposall from the gentry very 
ill, and to what degree their passions might rise 
I did not know; on the other side, if they had 
delivered the King to my Lord, and I had been 
with him, itt would have been looked on as my 
advice; and though the Prince might have been 
pleased with the event, I had little reason to ex- 
pect any thanks for itt; nay, according to the 
methods of state, itt might have proved the ruine 
of me and my family ; therefore, though on the 
Prince’s behalfe I was contented he should goe, I 
was not willing to be accounted the sole author 
of bis escape, so I took leave, to the regret of all 
those who were in danger to be in my Pm but 
before I went out of the roome, I mett with Mr. 
Napleton, who brought the King’s letter; and 
talking with him of the manner of taking the 
King, I remember amongst other things he said 
his Majesty might have gone immediately after 
his discovery, if they would have suffered S 
Edward and his company to goe with him; and, 
lif I be not mistaken, M' Napleton himselfe 
| offered to waite on him; but his Majesty would 
| not goe without them, and the people would not 
| part with them. After this I staid a little while, 
| onely to observe where the result would be ; and 
| I took itt for granted at last, that severall of the 
Gentlemen did intend to waite on my Lord to 
| Feversham. I then put my L? in mind of making 
} more hast than he seem'd to doe, for almost two 
| hours had passed in wispering about this busi- 
, nesse. He told me att parting, if the King should 
| desire to goe to London again by water, who 
should stop him? and as for flather Peters, I 
| knew him not, &c.; but, continued he, ‘ Ile gett 
| the King to give me orders under his hand to dis- 
| band all his Irish and papists, and to make me his 
Lieu‘-Generall of Kent and Sussex. And my 
Lord, said I, pray have a care of takeing such 
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authority, and of parting with any notorious offen- 
ders (meaning ffather Peters), you may chance to 
answer for itt in Parliament ; and pray take good 
advice upon the whole matter.’ Soe I tooke my 
leave and returned home, haveing one of my ser- 
vants att Canterbury on purpose to attend S*‘ 
William Honywood (who I thought would be one 
of those would goe with my L* to the King), to 
bring me an account of what bad passed; but 
after all this, there went nobody with my L*‘ but 
M* Chadwick and M' Whorwood: soe my man, 
not well understanding me, staid till the post 
came in, and brought me a letter from S‘ William 
Honywood to tell me they had resolved to de- 
clare for the Prince of Orange next morning, 
saying it was the best Expedient in their Condi- 
tion. I made all the hast I could conveniently 
by the way of Ashford, where I was obliged to be 
for the better satisfaction of my neighbours; who 
had taken itt ill I had been soe far from them in 
this time of danger (as they thought), and par- 
ticularly att the request of M* Cook, the parson 
of my parish, who was threatened by the Mobile, 
and feared the rifling of his house, because he had 
been Endeavouring L* Salisbury and M' Hale's 
escape, who were taken at Ashford the day be- 
fore; so that I did not come to Canterbury till 
one a-clock, and by the way (upon an alarm of 
the Irish) picked up the best part of M' Thorn- 
hill’s troop, who marched with me to Canterbury ; 
and upon the road, neare Godmersham, we mett a 
foot messenger from my L* that was coming for a 
Trumpitor’s Coat, and with orders to my Lord's 
company of foot to march to ffeversham directly. 
I asked him where my Lord and the Gentlemen 
were? He said they were marching Horse and 
foot out of Canterbury to Feversham. I asked 
him for what? He said he could not tell. Is 
the King still att Feversham? Yes. I could 
not but admire att what the fellow said; but did 
not think itt authority enough to change my 
course, and, therefore, resolved to goe forward to 
Canterbury. Some of my Company told me I 
might crosse over by Chilburn to Boughton, and 
be at Feversham as soon as they ; which was true, 
but I said I rec* a letter from S' William Hony- 
wood at 12 a-clock att night, to come to Canter- 
bury by 9 a-clock in the morning, to the declara- 
tion of the Prince of Orange, &c. And since this 
fellow had no message to me, and seemed to be 
one of the Rabble, his answers to my questions 
were not sufficient for me to goe to ffeversham 
where the King was, and with whom from the 
beginning I did intend to have nothing to do; 
therefore, full of thought what this should meane, 
I made the more hast to Canterbury, and marched 
in with about 60 Horse, in good order, about one 
a-clock, giveing them orders to be ready att sound 
of Trumpett within an hour. I went to the King’s 
head, where I found S' Anthony Aucher and 








others, of whom I desired an account of the whole 
matter. They told me the Gentlemen had unani- 
mously declared for the Prince of Orange and the 
Protestant Religion. Thinking it necessary soe 
to doe without delaying till Saturday, according 
to the appointment of the Westerne Gentlemen, 
to wh I readyly agreed. I asked where my L* 
was: they said he was come to Towne, and dined 
att M' Kingsley’s. I asked what was the meaning 
of the Troops marching to Feversham, and the 
sending for more foot, &c. Itt was answered 
they knew nothing of more foot, but they thought 
the Gentlemen were gone to publish their De- 
claration att ffeversham. To w™ I answered, that 
that might be done by the Mayor of the Towne, if 
there were any necessity of doing itt, &c. Where- 
upon some began to reflect pretty freely upon 
that proceeding, telling me itt was in the most 
insultingst manner that could be (which in my 
oppinion was very true); that notwithstanding 
the King sent to speake with them, first they 
would not light off their horses till they had read 
it in his hearing, &c. Nor when they were dis- 
mounted, did not come to his Majesty till they 
had dispatched Expresses to the Prince, sending 
him word they were busy. To w I said little, 
but thought the more ; but understanding I was 
desired to follow them immediately, I asked S* 
Anthony Aucher and others what was the mean- 
ing of itt, and what to be done with more force at 
Feversham. He said that he could not tell. I 
asked what my Lord Winchelsea had done. He 
said he had done nothing, only the King de- 
sired to be in the hands of the Gentlemen ; but 
the Seamen would not part with him, that they 
had been pretty rude to my Lord and those 
Gentlemen that went along with him. Especially 
before the King was separated from S‘ Edward 
Hales, threw the pitchforks and musketts so 
neare their faces, as well as his Majestie’s, that 
they were in no small danger. The same account 
I bad presently after from my Lord, M‘ Chadwick, 
and all others who had been there the day before, 
and were now come back : for I questioned every 
one of this matter. To conclude, itt was every 
bodies oppinion that the Seamen were resolved 
now not to part with the King, and were become 
very jealous of the Gentlemen's contriving his 
escape. Itt appeared plainly to me, what I heard 
my Dora say, that the King thought on noe thing 
else but the doeing itt by their means, in riding 
on Horseback to Canterbury, whither he desired 
to be removed. On the other hand, the Gentle- 
men att Canterbury had thought better on it, and 
thought they could answer better for themselves 
by detaining of him ; but especially those of Fever- 
sham, who had made themselves accountable to 
the Prince for him by their Expresse to Windsor, 
as well as those that had sent a messenger to the 
Councill from Canterbury on Wednesday night, 
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w" I had forgott to mention : so that I thought itt 
now high time to keep as well as to take my 
owne Councill, especially since the Gentlemen att 
Feversham had gott soe much’ the start of me; 
therefore, having been told by Divers that the 
Towne thought themselves deserted by all the 
Horse (and having observed a countenance of 
welcome when I marched in), I resolved to keep 
my post and have to do with the Feversham 
affairs as little as possible. I had rec* orders 
from the Lords Spirituall and Temporall for stop- 
ping priests, Jesuitts, and Eminent Soldiers, &c., 
w" come by the post att Ashford directed onely 
for me; of which, after dispersed some Coppys to 
the posts neare home before I came from thence 
to my L‘, not questioning but he had had the 
like; but when I understood to the contrary, I 
gave Coppys to severall Gentlemen, indeed to all 
that desired; tho’ our County had sufficiently 
anticipated the Instructions, as the Event showes. 
How this Honour came to my share, I doe not as 
yett know. The rest of this day was spent in 
enquiring after the reports of such as went be- 
tween Feversham and us. In the evening there 
came a letter to S‘ Harry Palmer, S* Ant. Aucher, 
&c., from the Gentlemen att Feversham, desireing 
their presence and my Lord's by all means, by an 
Expresse on purpose. S* Harry and S‘ Ant., and 
the rest at the King’s head, took exceptions at 
the great urgency of the stile, without telling 
them the businesse, which indeed was not soe 
much as hinted att, and soe took no further notice 
of itt. My L* was desired to come away imme- 
diately, but he was gone to bed very sick 
businesse ; however, was prevailed on to goe next 
morning : for my owne part I had no particular 
Adresse, and was very glad of it; but it seems 
M* Brockman, who went from us in the afternoon, 
had told them I was come; and after I had been 
in bed almost two hours, the Post-M*' brings me 
this letter : — 
“ ¢Gie, 

“* M' Brockman, haveing informed us that you 
brought a party of horse with you from the Lath 
of Shepway, wee are glad to heare of itt; and 
believe itt necessary for your advancing hither 
to-morrow morning with the Horse and two Com- 
panys of foot att least, that when Expresse comes 
from the Prince or L*, we may be found well 
provided and in good order; but your presence, 
above all, is desired to aid us in your Councel 
and conduct. Signed by 


* W. Honywoop, 
Baz. Dixwett, 
Tuo. Setrarp, 
Jam. OXENDEN, 


(To be continued.) 


Cates Banks, 
Ws. Brockman, 
Tuo. Narieton,’” 


of the | 





THE RUTHVEN FAMILY. 


When the extreme measures adopted by James 
against the Ruthvens were in progress, it is na- 
tural to suppose that the collateral branches of 
this proscribed race did not feel secure, and that 
fear led to the flight to Sweden of the progeni- 
tor of the Earl of Forth. It may be presumed 
that, in 1600, when the alledged forfeiture was 
proceeding, William Ruthven, designed of Bal- 
lendeane, followed the example of his two cousins 
of Gowrie, William, de jure fourth Earl — and 
his brother Patrick —by removing himself and 
family from the clutches of the vindictive monarch. 

The peerage writers, Crawford, Douglas, and 
Wood, do not state who William of Ballendeane 
married ; and we suspect that there may be a 
link wanting in the descent of this branch, from 
William the first Lord Ruthven of Ruthven. 
This conjecture may be wrong, but undoubtedly 
Earl Patrick was a direct male descendant of the 
first baron by his second wife Christian Forbes, a 
daughter, it is understood, of Lord Forbes. Lord 
Ruthven’s first wife was widow of Walter Lind- 
say of Beaufort, by whom “ he had two sons born 
before marriage, and a daughter.” It is a sin- 
gular fact that, notwithstanding this subsequent 
marriage, a legitimation passed under the great 
seal, dated July 2, 1480, where the two sons are 
described as natural sons of their father, and that 
this should be followed by a Charter under the 
Great Seal of the Barony of Ruthven, on the 12th 
| of July following, in favour of William de Ruth- 
ven, junior, son and heir of William de Ruthven, 
| procreated betwixt him and Isabella de Levens- 
| toune, wife of the deceased William de Beaufort, 
| and the heirs of his body, which failing, to John * 
| his brother.” 





If Lord William married Isabella de Levens- 
| toune even on a death-bed, this would, by the 
| law of Scotland, have instantly legitimated their 

offspring. It is possible that the marriage took 
| place after the legitimation and charter following ; 
| indeed, this is the only satisfactory way of meet- 
| ing the difficulty. This baronial grant from the 
| Crown followed by a parliamentary sitting, would, 
| in any event, have been sufficient to have carried 
| the honour as well as lands to heirs whatso- 
| ever, according to the old custom of Scotland. 
Whether the destination was not subsequently 
| evacuated by resignation and by the new erec- 
| tion into the Earldom of Gowrie, is a question 
which there is here no necessity of going into. 
Of the regularity of the first lord’s second mar- 
riage, there is no question; ee a ee had 
there been a failure of heirs under the legitimation, 
the Earl of Forth, as direct male descendant of 





* John is designated in a charter under the Great Seal, 
Ist August, 1507, as John Ruthven, otherwise called John 
Lindsay. 
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the body of the first peer might have put in his 
claim to Charles I. to be recognised as Lord Ruth- 
ven ‘of Ruthven. Indeed, from his absence 
abroad he might have believed himself to be the 
true heir. But in fact there were other existing 
heirs male of the barony of Kuthven. 

William de Ruthven died before his father, 
leaving two sons, the elder of whom, of the same 
name as himself, was fortunate enough to marry 
a s in her own right, who carried the 
Barony of Halyburton of Dirleton into the 
Ruthven family. It was taken — matris by 
the son, and he was styled Lord Dirleton. The 





territorial possessions of the Halyburton Lords | 
were vast, and Ruthven, in right of his wife, had, 

besides one-third of the lands, the castle with the 

domain surrounding it, the Superiorities and the 

Peerage; all these fell to the eldest sister as a 

matter of right, and were jure curialitatis trans- 

ferred to her husband. It was said at the time 

of the murder of the third Earl of Gowrie, that 

he could have travelled from Perth to the Borders 

upon his own land. 

So far as can be ascertained, there was no direct 
forfeiture, at least by name, of the peerage of 
Dirleton, and this probably arose from the 
scramble for the spoil; for when the immense 
estates were parcelled out amongst his majesty’s 
favourites, the parliamentary title was apparently 
forgotten—the hungry courtiers being sufficiently 
employed in fighting amongst themselves for the 
more substantial benefits. 

The younger son of William de Ruthven, junior, 
was the direct ancestor of Sir Thomas Ruthven 
of Freeland, who was created in 1651 a peer of 
Scotland as Lord Ruthven of Freeland, by Charles | 
II. The patent, which was never recorded, is 
said to have been burnt by a fire which consumed | 
Freeland House in 1750. However this may be, | 
no document of the kind is at present known to | 
exist, nor has any copy been found. The sitting | 
of Sir Thomas and his only son David in the | 
Scottish Parliament as Barons is conclusive evi- | 
dence of the fact of the peerage having been | 
granted. It thus stands pretty much in the same 
— as the unclaimed peerage of Ruthven of | 

ttrick (1639), where the patent is also not on | 
record, but to which a claim may exist in the 
heir general of the body of the Earl of Forth. It 
is in a foot note to the Ruthven of Freeland 
Peerage, in Wood's edition of Douglas, vol. ii. 
p. 466, that the Ladies’ Cabinet is mentioned, as 
a production —so far as regarded the chymical 
portion of it —of the first Baron of Freeland. 

The interesting documents printed by Mr. 
Bruce in the Archeologia, although instructive, 
and important, do not solve the difficulty which 
was the cause of my anxiety to see the terms 
of the preface to the first edition of the Ladies’ | 
Cabinet. It is, however, most probable as that | 





gentleman thinks, that Patrick, not William, 
was the “Lord Ruthven” referred to. Still 
it may be otherwise ; William de jure fourth earl, 
may have lived to a good old age, may have 
married abroad, and may have had issue. Until 
he be legally extinguished, the representatives of 
Patrick are not in a situation to set up any claim 
to the representation, or to take advantage of any 
legal objections either to the validity of the 
Gowrie attainder, or to the assumed extinction of 
the Dirleton barony. 

It was for more distinct information if possible 
on this subject, that the previous notes were 
written, for the Barony of Halyburton of Dirle- 
ton may yet be claimed ; as irrespective of certain 
legal objections to the Gowrie attainder, there is. 
the strongest presumption that while the exten- 


| sive domains of the lords of Dirleton were par- 


celled out, the title of honour continued un- 
touched. If such is the fact, the right opens to 
the eldest heir general of Lady Vandyke; for 
Scotish baronies are not like old English honours, 
where, when falling into abeyance, the sovereign 
has the privilege of selecting such of the co- 
heirs as may be thought eligible to take the title ; 
but the eldest heir female, or her direct de- 
scendant, hasa legal right to demand the honour.* 

Whilst on the subject of the Ruthvens, allow 
me to call the attention of those who are curious 
in the Gowrie controversy, to some letters which 
are to be found in two of the most valuable of the 
private publications of the Abbotsford Club: (1.) 
The Melros Papers, in two volumes, the contri- 
bution of the late Right Honourable John Hope, 
Lord Justice Clerk; and (2) Letters and Docu- 
ment of the Reign of James VI., chiefly from the 
Balfour MSS. in the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates; the contribution of the late Hon. Lord 
Anderson. 

These most important historical collections do 
not seem to be known in the south, although they 
are full of valuable matter, and are not exclu- 
sively confined to Scotish affairs. In these volumes 
occur some letters in reference to the celebrated 
Andrew Henryson, or Henderson, the principab 
witness in the Gowrie affair, who enjoyed subse- 
quently a large pension from the king. In one 
of these he is described as being of “a low 





* This very old Scotish Barony was in existence so far 


| back as 1488. There since exists, in perfect preservation, 
| a grant by the Noble and Potent Lord Walter de Halybur- 


ton, Lord of Halyburton, and feudal Baron “ de Drillou,” 
of certain annual rents, and of an oxgate of land called 


| Archarside, lying in the territory of Gulyen (Gulane), to 


John Haswel, son and heir of the deceased William Has- 
wel and Katherine his wife. It was executed by the 


| noble lord “ infra castrum suum de Dryelou.” Amongst 
| the witnesses are John de Congreton, “de eodem,” Alex- 


ander de Gramston, William de Levmonth, John Vaus, or 
Vaux, Thomas Broun, &c., all undoubted vassals of this 
powerful nobleman. 
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mental organisation,” as they have itnow! He had 
been kept under the surveillance of the Seone* 
family, and had contrived to lay before James a 
complaint against Sir Andrew Murray of Bal- 
vand, in which he included an attack upon that 
worthy for defaming the king. hs 
Before concluding these observations, permit 
me to correct a mistake committed by Mr. Froude 
in the two recent admirable volumes, in which he 
records the proceedings of the rival queens. He 
creates an Earl of Ruthven by some slip of the 
pen, and thereby destroys very much the effect 
of the graphic interview between the stern baron 
and his enraged mistress. There never was an 
Earl of that name, and the person in question 
was Patrick Lord Ruthven and Dirleton —the 
eldest son of the marriage between the second 
Baron and Jonet or Joneta de Halyburton in her 
own right Baroness of Dirleton. After the deser- 
tion of his party by Darnley, Lord Ruthven and 
Dirleton fied to England, where he died June 13, 
1566.t The eldest son of this marriage was the 
first Earl of Gowrie, so created by James VI. 
23 August, 1581, who was put to death for his 
concern in what is usually termed the “ Raid of 
Ruthven” by Scotish writers _ sad return for 
his praiseworthy attempt to liberate his monarch 
from the influence of the infamous and profligate 
Capt. James Stewart, the titular Earl of Arran— 
a. title and estate of which he endeavoured to 
swindle the Hamilton family. ; 


NEW WORDS AND WORDS WANTED. 


* [should be glad to add one word to the sugges- 
tion of your correspondent, CurtTeLpRooe (3" §. 
v. 511), as to the rashness of condemning too confi- 
dently the introduction into the language of words 
which appear at first sight novel, Sat which are 
really wanted, and which consequently are pretty 
sure to take root. 1. A hundred and sixty years 
ago, in the celebrated “ Phalaris” controversy, the 
wits of Christ Church endeavoured to fix on Dr. 
Bentley the charge of pedantry for using certain 
learned words, which, as they averred, not only 
were not English, but never would become so. 
The Doctor, according to his wont, only noticed 
the charge disdainfully. “The words in my book 


_ * Now represented by Marray Earl of Mansfield, who 
is in Scotland Viscount Stormont and Baron Scone. 

+ Wood’s Douglas, p. 661, vol. i. 

¢ Avvery rare “ Justification” of the causes which led 
tothe Raid was published at the time. From acopy in 
the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, a limited re- 
impression of forty copies was taken some years ago, 
with notes by James Maidment, Esq., Advocate. It is 
far from improbable that Lord Gowrie might himself 
have been the author of this vindication, or at least to 
have furnished the materials for its compilation. The 
reprint is now exceedingly scarce. There were two 
copies thrown off on vellum. 








which he excepts against,” says he, “are: commen- 
titious, repudiate, coneede, aliene, vernacular, timid, 
negoce, putid, idiom.” All these have certainly 
become thoroughly naturalised, except “ putid,” 
which is pedantic or obsolete; and “ negoce,” 
which never became English at all, though Bent- 
ley, with his usual obstinacy, selects it for defence 
as his favourite—2. Benjamin Franklin, after his 
return to America from Tero. writes as follows 
to Noah Webster, the compiler of the Dictionary, 
in 1789: — 

“ During my late absence in France, I find that several 
new words have been introduced into our parliamentary 
language. For example, I find a verb formed from the 
substantive ‘notice.’ ‘I should not have noticed this, 
were it not,’ &c. Also another verb from the substantive 
‘advocate:’ ‘the gentleman who advocates, or has advo- 
cated that measure.’ Another from the substantive ‘ pro- 
gress,’ the most awkward and abominable of the three: 
‘the committee, having progressed, resolved to adjourn.’ 
The word ‘ opposed,” though not a new word, I find used 
in a new manner, as, ‘the gentlemen who are opposed to 
this measure, to which I have also myself always been 
opposed.’ If you should happen to be of my opinion with 
respect to these innovations, you will use your authority 
in reprobating them.” 

It is to be observed that when Franklin wrote 
thus, he had lost for some years his familiarity with 
English as well as American discussions. “To advo- 
cate ” is foundin Milton and Burke. “ To notice” 
is not an uncommon word in good English litera- 
ture long before Franklin. About “ opposed” I am 
not sure; and “ to progress” has not yet obtained 
a settled footing among us, although its friends 
are trying hard for it. But what shall we say to 
Franklin’s own word “to reprobate”? I suppose 
it means “to mark as reprobate.” If only syn- 
onymous with “reprove,” as it very commonly is 
made, it is as ugly and. as unnecessary as one 
which I met with the other day in an American 
newspaper; which informed its readers that Ge- 
neral Maclellan had written a book during his 
“retiracy”! JBAN LE TROUVEUR. 


THOMAS PURCELL. 


We know so little about the Purcells (Henry 
and Thomas) that the following unpublished docu- 
ments “touching” Thomas may fitly be noted in 
“N.&Q.:"”— 


[ Audit Office Enrolments, Vol. B. p. 282.) 

“Charles R. by the Grace of God, &c. to our trusty 
and well-beloved St Edward Griffin, Knight, Treasurer of 
our Chamber, &c. Whereas Wee have made choice of 
Thomas Purcell to serve.us in the office and place of one 
of our Musicians in Ordinary for the lute and voyce in 
the roome of Henry Lawes, deceased ; and for his Service 
and attendance in that place are pleased to allow him the 
wages and livery of six and thirty pounds two shillings 
and sixpence by the year during his life. Our will and 
pleasure, and We do hereby will and command you to 
pay or cause to be paid unto the said Thomas Purcell, or 
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his Assigns, the said wages and livery, &c. The first 
SS to commence aad begin from the birth of our 


rd next ensuing the date hereof, and to continue the 
same during the natural life of him the said Thomas Par- 
cell. Given the 29% of November, in the 14% year of our 


rei 1662}. 
va “Ex. p® WARWICK.” 


[ Audit Office Enrolments, Vol. B. p. 802.) 

“Charles R. by the Grace of God, &c. To our trusty 
and well-beloved Sir Edward Griffin, Knight, Treasurer 
of our Chamber, now being, &c. Whereas we have been 
pleased to take into our service as Composer in Ordinary 
tor the Violins Thomas Purcell and Pelham Humphryes, 
Gents, in the room of George Hudson, deceased; and for 
their entertainments in consideration of services done and 
to be done unto us have given and granted, and by these 
presents do for us and Our Heirs and Successors, Wee do 
give and grant unto the said Thomas Purcell and Pelham 
Humphryes for their wages and fee the sum of forty-two 
pounds fifteen shillings and tenpence by the year during 
their natural lives, and the life of the longer liver of them, 
the first payment to commence from the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel, 1672. Given under our Signet 
at our Palace of Westminster the Eighth day of August, 
in the year of our Lord God One thousand six hundred 
and seventy-two [1672]. 

“Ex. Joun Nicos.” 
[ Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber. } 

“Paid to Thomas Pursell at xx" p* ann. for Wages, 
and xvj" ij* vj¢ p* ann. for a Livery—due for fower 
yeares and 3 quarters ended at Mic’mas, 1672. 

elxxj" xj* x* ob.” 

Henry Purcell was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, Aug. 13, 1664; Thomas Purcell in the 
same place, Aug. 2, 1682; and another Henry 
Purcell in the same place (the great Purcell), Nov. 
26, 1695. Surely Dr. Rimpavct can tell, and 
should tell, the public “all about” the Purcells. 

Perer CunnIncHamM. 


Pacx-norss Roaps,—In the Cornhill Maga- 
zine for the present month of July, there is an 
article on “ Turnpikes,” wherein we are told that 
the old pack-horse roads in Wilts are still used by 
drovers and others wishing to avoid the toll-bars. 
I think that the writer of that article will not be 
sorry to see, in “ N. & Q.” by way of supplement 
to his paper, that the old pack-horse road in Staf- 
fordshire is still in existence. 

“ As a specimen,” says Mr. Sleigh, in his History of 
Leek, “of the only highwaysexisting in this rude neigh- 
bourhood, about 100 years let any one examine the 
old road to Buxton (intended for pack saddle-horses 
only) still traceable by its pavement down Wardle Lane, 
and running thence in a deep gulley under Hare-Gate, 
in the direction of Tittesworth.” 

In another part of this interesting volume, the 
fact is also recorded of King James having said 
that Staffordshire was only fit to be cut into 
thongs, wherewith to make roads in other coun- 
ties, J. Donan. 


* Henry Lawes died Oct. 25, 1662. 





A Tarmor sr Travez.—It has been often re- 
marked that a tailor, on being questioned what he 
is, always replies “a tailor by trade.” I believe he 
is the only tradesman who so replies, and no satis- 
factory reason has yet been assigned for his so de- 
signating himself. Whilst consulting Seymour's 
London, 1735, p. 916, I there caught the expression 


| that John Stow was “a Taylor by Trade.” * After- 


wards, opening Strype’s edition of Stow's Survey, 
1735, he in the Life of Stow (p. ii.), gives the 
following passage, which may very probably ac- 
count for the expression : — 

“John Stow séemed to follow his Father’s Trade and 
Calling, whatever it were. In a Letter of Grindal, Bishop 
of London, . . he called him Stow the Taylor, which 
perhaps might be more than barely relating to the Com- 
pany of Merchant Taylors, whereof he was free. It might 
bespeak him a Taylor by Trade: Since in former times, 
in Cornhill, Men of that Occupation lived and had their 
Shops; who were then of more Reputation and Wealth 
than of later Times those of that Calling are.” W.P ‘ 


Tza.— As a pendant to the note on coffee in 
p. 493, I beg to say that I have, of the early use of 
tea in England, tradition in my own family, which, 
from circumstances, I have no doubt is authentic. 
My grandmother lived, as a girl, in the same 
house as her grandmother, and the former had it 
from the latter, that her mother was the first per- 
son at whose house tea was introduced in the 
country town whence I write this; and that the 
tea was served in very small china cups (which I 
possess), and that the tea-leaves were handed 
round on plates, and eaten with bread and butter 
as a rarity and yy delicacy. This would be, 
if I remember rightly, in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. F. J. J. 


Cuurcurarp, THE Port. — The following copy 
of the nuncupative will of this voluminous writer 
may be of interest to many of the readers of 
“N.&Q:" — 

“Memorandm the xxix of Martch anno 1604, 
Thomas Churtchyard, Esquier, beinge of p’fecte mynde 
and memorye, did dispose of his worldly goods as fol- 
Ioweth in the p’sence of vs hearvnder written: flirste, he 
gave to his brother Geordge the some of xx", all the 
reste of his goods and chattles he gaue vnto Geordge 
Puslowe, whom he made his executor that he should see 
him buryed like a Jentlmane. 

“me NATHANTELL MATHEWS, 
“ GABRIEL PAPE. 
“The marke of + Jone Moore. 
“Silvester p Earlum’s marke.” 

Is any thing known of George Churchyard ? 
Who was George Puslowe ? Rosert Coxe. 

54, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill. 

Anytipatuy To Hats.— On the 4th of June, 
last year, I chanced to be in Perth. Having been 
appointed by the authorities to be kept in cele- 
bration of Her Majesty's birthday, the day was 


f This expression has been noticed in our 3*¢ §. ii. 
148.—Eb. 
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observed by a total and universal suspension of 
business. Excursions by rail and steamboat 
emptied the fair city of the majority of its in- 
habitants. Towards evening, however, on the 
return of the excursionists the streets became 
crowded ; and I was told the mob would amuse 
themselves by showing their dislike of hats, and, 
if any unfortunate stranger, ignorant of the license 
which prevails on such occasions, should venture 
to show himself with such a covering on his head, 
he would encounter rather rough treatment. Does 
this feeling prevail elsewhere? And what is the 
origin of it ? E. H. A. 


Artuur Newman. — Mr. Utterson, in his edi- 
torial postscript to the reprint of Newman's Poems 
in 1840, observes that no particulars of the writer 
are known. This remark was taken from the 
fly-leaf of a copy of the original edition, 1619, 
12mo, formerly in the hands of Thomas Park, the 
antiquary. It was from a transcript of Park's 
copy that the work was reprinted. The state- 
ment, however, is incorrect, for the registers of 
the Middle Temple show that Arthur Newman 
was the “son and heir-apparent ” (sic) of William 
Newman, Esq., of Ludgvau in the county of Corn- 
wall; and that he was admitted of the Middle 
Temple on October 19, 1616, his sureties being 
Mr. John Goodyear and Mr. William East. He 
paid a fine of 3/. on admission. Newman’s Poems 
were unknown to Wood, but I hope they will not 
be so to his new editor. The volume, it will be 
seen, is dedicated to Sir George Newman. A 
Sir George Newman is mentioned in Hasted’s 
Kent, but I have mislaid the reference. He was 
a contemporary of the poet, and perhaps was the 
person to whom the inscription is addressed. 
Gilbert, in his Parochial History of Cornwall, 
does not mention the Newmans under Ludgvau, 

W. Carew Hazuirr. 


: Queries. 


Sreruen Beavurort. —This individual was the 
author of most of the Téte-d-Tétes in The Town 
and Country Magazine. He died on May 10, 1786. 
What is known of him ? ; i» 2 


“ Cuariry” i 1 Cor. xmm.—At what time, and 
by whom, was the word “charity” first substituted 
for the word “love” in this chapter? John Wes- 
ley, in a sermon on 1 Cor. xiii. 1—3, after saying 
that “love” is to be found there in all the earlier 
editions, down to the reign of Charles I.—and, as 
he believes, to the end of it—adds: — 

“ The first Bibles I have seen wherein the word was 
changed, were those printed by Roger Daniel and John 
Fieid, printers to the Parliament, in the year 1649, Hence 
it seems probable, that the alteration was made during 
the sitting of the Long Parliament : probably it was then 


that the Latin word charity was put in the pl f 
English word Jove.” ” " nay 


Wesley cannot be quite.correct in the date, as, 
in the Concordance of Daniel Featley (1630), the 
word “charity” occurs. Is there any reason for 
party a amen _ 


attributing to the Puritan 
the Latin word ? 


Crock stopping at Deatu.— A relative, de- 
scribing to me the death of a parent, said the clock 
stopped just at the time of his decease: adding, 
the nurses said it was a usual occurrence. On 
making inquiry, I was told, the clock went well 
previously, and had gone well since — nothing to 
account for the stopping. Do any of the readers 
of “ N. & Q” know of any superstitious legends 
similar to the foregoing ? S. Suaw. 

Andover. 

Cross-Pockets. — Will some one, more learned 
in costume than myself, favour me with such a 
description of cross-pockets as would answer for a 
picture? Date, circa 1720: — 

“ Extravagant wigs, with much powder in them, but 
also cross-pockets, needless capes,” &c , “as well as setting 
og hats.” — Life of John Richardson, London, 1774 
p- 


Sr. T. 
De Bors, — Where can an account of the pro- 
perty belonging to the family of De Boys in Essex 
be found, particularly any additions to their real 
estate in the time of Hen. IV. and V.? Did the 
De Boys mentioned in the Camden Society’s work 
on the Hospitallers in England belong to the 

family subsequently seated in Essex ? S. 


“ Gop-save-THE-KinG” anv “ J ack’s-THE-Boy” 
Systems. — Atarecent meeting of the Boston 
town council there was much debate as to whethe 
it would be more judicious to employ local or 
metropolitan decorators to restore the faded glories 
of the Assembly Rooms, According to the Stam- 
ford Mercury — 

“Ald. Gask said that he was always foremost in sup- 
porting the trade of the borough of Boston, but on this 
occasion he felt that it was absolutely necessary that the 
work should be done by London workmen. He remem- 
bered when the Assembly Rooms were repaired some 
three years since, he saw men at work week after week, 
and the bills sent in amounted to about 1301, and nobody 
| could see that any improvement had been made. ° 

“ Dr, Smith: ‘What system did the painters adopt? 
They have what they call God save the King and Jack’s- 

| the-Boy—one is fast, and the other is slow; one is ten- 
der work, and the other job work.’” 

I am curious to know whether these names are 
used amongst other painters than those of Boston. 

| The two kinds of work are, I fear, universal. 

I think it was in an old volume of Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal that I read an anecdote of a 
tailor, who, having a large order to execute in but 
limited time, hired a fiddler to play whilst he and 
his men were at work, deeming that an inspiriting 
strain would dispel the weariness of the hours of 

| labour, and probably do much to hasten the com- 
| pletion of the task, The musician began with a 
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tune of solemn measure—“ God save the King,” 
for instance ; and the busy snips marked time with 
their needles. The master gave orders for a more 
lively air—say “ Jack's the Boy "—and insensibly 
the workers became more rapid in their movements 
until there was no fear of the clothes not being 
ready when wanted. If I have not given a cor- 
reet version of the story, I shall be glad to be set 
right. Sr. Swrrar. 


Moses Grirrrru, the artist who accompanied 
Pennant on his tours, was alive and hearty in 
1809. See a letter from him denying a report of 
his death in Gent. Mag., lxxix./1112. It is dated 
Wibnant, near Holywell, Dec.'1809. When did 
he die? 8. Y. R. 

Tomas Hoxus was a highly respectable whole- 
sale dealer in cutlery, in the Minories, London, 
where he died, Sept. 4, 1778. Born at Sheffield, 
he founded a hospital in that town, the endow- 
ment of which was augmented and settled by bis 
descendants, most of whom lived m’ London. He 
was, I believe, of the Baptist denomination; and 
the object of this note is to inquire whether any 
of his co-religionists, in the metropolis or else- 
where, or other person, can inform me whether 
there is any bust, portrait, or print of him in ex- 
istence ? J. Hi. 


Hours or tas Day.— When, and in what part 
of the world, did our present method of computing 
time by equinoctial hours, reckoned from mid- 
night and noon, first come into ordinary use ? 
Some late commentators (e. g. Dr. Wordsworth) 
consider that St. John employed this mode of 
reckoning, differing in this respect from the writers 
of the earlier Gospels. Is there any real authority 
for supposing that this division of the day and 
night was sufficiently common at the time he wrote, 
to make it probable that it was adopted by yy ? 

~ A. 


MS. or Scorr’s Kexmworru.— The under- 
signed will be much obliged and very thankful if 
any reader of “N. & Q.” would communicate to 
him the name of the possessor of the MS. of Sir 
Walter Scott's Kenilworth, Tuomas Purnexu. 

Archeological Institute, Burlington Gardens. 


Maumet: Mammet: Maomerry. — Professor 
Key has expressed (in the Philolog. Trans.) his 
decided opinion against the. common notion, that 
Maumetry=Idolatry, is derived from Mahomet. 
Is any correspondent prepared to support Profes- 
sor Key? The question is a very interesting one. 
Is there a Romance word, Mahomet=idol ? If 
so, where? J. D. Campnete. 


Monsoon: Mansounps.—Whence? In Rush- 
worth’s Hist. Coil. ed. 1659, i. 317, I find “a secret 
of winds called mansounds, which are constantly 
six moneths easterly and six moneths westerly 
every year at their set times in those parts of 





Africa, about the Cape of Bona Speranza” [Good 
Hope]. J. D. Camrsett. 


Monoc.— 

“ This Thomas here is the Cardinal, who, he says, was 
become a monoc by means of a distemper which . . . was 
akin to leprosy.”—Gent. Mag. 1755, p. 346. 

What is this,and whence? J. D. Campsext. 


Name Wantep, a.p. 1725.— 

“I know a Bishop of the Church of England in this 
kingdom [Ireland], who, I was told, should say that 
silent worship, or worshipping in silence, was the height of 
worship.” — Life and Travels of Benjamin Holme, London, 
1754, p. 43. 

I would thank any correspondent for the name 
of the bishop referred to, and a reference to the 
passage in which such a sentiment may be —s ? 

jz. de 


“Tue Prerme or Casterve.” —On the title- 
page of the second edition of this work, it purports 
to have been “written in Spanish, translated into 
English.” By whom was it written, and by whom 
was it translated? The first edition (“ London: 
Printed by John Norton, 1621, 4to”) appears to 


be unknown to bibliographers. 
W. Cansw Hazurrr. 


Ricaarp Prace: Wate Turx.—lI have read 
in a book of Horsemanship, that Richard Place 
was Oliver Cromwell's stud-master and proprietor 
of the famous Arab horse White Turk, the sire 
of Wormwood, Commoner, and others; and that 
no equine pedigree is traceable beyond White 
Turk and the Morocco Barb of the Lord General 
Fairfax. 

I shall feel extremely obliged for a reference to 
any work where mention is made of Richard 
Place, or where an account is given of these 
early importations of Arabian blood. I have 
referred without success to the Duke of New- 
castle’s and Berenger's Histories of —— 

S. D. S. 


Tue Rev. Joun Prowert. — This gentleman 
was author of a volume of Poems, published about 
1815 ; and is one of the authors of an anonymous 
volume, Poems by a Father and Daughter, 1845. 
Can you give me the date of Mr. Prowett’s death ? 
He was a near relative of Bishop Bathurst of 
Norwich, and was for many years Rector of Ed- 
burton, in Sussex. Iora. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“ Amici vitia si feras facis tua.” 
[Publii Syri Sententia, edit. Biponti, 1784, 8vo, p. 114. ] 
“ Angusta innocentia est ad legem bonum esse.” 
Crt. 

SHAKSPEARE’s JOURNEYS BETWREN STRATFORD- 
on-Avon anp Lonpon.—For two or three years’ 
past I have collected everything that has come 
across my path respecting the highways and bye- 
ways between Stratford-on-Avon and London, 
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with the view of compiling a work on the routes 
taken by Shakspeare in his frequent journeys 
between his native place and the metropolis. He 
is known to have sometimes taken Oxford in his 
way, and at others, Grendon in Bucks. Is the 
latter place in the road passing through Banbury, 
Buckingham, Wendover and Uxbridge? I find 
no mention of it in Ogilby; and with the excep- 
tion of the lists of roads in early almanacs, I am 
nearly without information that will tell of the 
routes generally taken in Shakspeare’s time. The 
t no doubt would generally travel on horse- 
ack, and so take routes perhaps in some parts 
inaccessible to carts. If any of your readers 
could refer me to some old diary in which these 
routes are mentioned in any way, I shall be par- 
ticularly obliged. J. O. Harriwetn. 


Sovereiens or Kinsaxe, co. Cornx. — Where 
may [ find a list (if one is extant) of the sovereigns 
of this old corporation? I have searched in dif- 
ferent publications, but without success. The 
following letter, the original of which lies before 
me, may prove interesting in connection with my 
query : — 

“24 July, 1755. 
“Hon? Madam, 

“This day the merits of the Kinsale election was fully 
heard before the Lord Lieut. and Coun!. After nine hours 
patient sitting they unanimously (the Sp——r excepted ) 
signed an approbation of Mr. John Heard as Sov Elect 
for the ensuing year. Keefe, Markham, and near twenty 
of the Faction, attended, and swore violently, but too 
much. I sett off in the morné for Kinsale. 

“I am, with the utmost respect, Hon¢ Madam, 
your most faithful and obt Serv‘, 
“Jam. MEADE. 

“To the Hone Mr Southwell, 

at Spring Garden, London.” 

I have likewise a letter from Mrs. Southwell to 
Mr. Meade, in reference chiefly to the same matter, 
dated July 31, 1756. The late corporation, which 
was styled, “ The Sovereign, Burgesses, and Com- 
monalty of the Town of Kinsale,” was dissolved 
under the Municipal Act, and its revenues vested 
in the Town Commissioners, under 9 Geo. IV. 
cap. 82. AsBBA. 


_ H. Mappisoy Twepper.—This gentleman pub- 
lished, about 1820, Aguilhar, a tragedy. Can any 
of your readers give me any information about 
the author, or the titles of any of his other works ? 
Mr. Tweddel was a nephew of Mr. John Tweddel 


of Cambridge, whose 


r Remains were published at 
London in 1815, 4to. 


Iota. 


Saint Rosarie.—I should be very much obliged 
for any references to English or foreign works in 
which particular mention may be made of St. 
Rosalie of Palermo. Is there any other Life pub- 
lished than that in the Acta Sanctorum? I would 
gladly purchase the volume (xli. Antwerp, 1746, 





Anniversary 4th Sept.), which includes a length- 
ened memoir, or any portrait or prints illustrative 
of her history. 


Roman Noumerats. — If an arithmetician of 
ancient Rome wanted to multiply eighty-four by 
forty-seven, how would he set about it ? 

8. C. 


Unper tue Rost.—The following extract from 
a letter—Dymocke to Vaughan—written at Dort 
in May, 1546 (State Papers, Hen. VIIL., vol. ii. 
p- 200) may be interesting to your readers, as it 
offers an explanation of the meaning of our ex- 
pression, sub rosé, somewhat different from that 
which [ believe is commonly attributed to it in the 
present day, although both agree in its imposing 
the seal of secrecy : — 

“And the sayde questyons were asked with lysence, 
and that yt shoulde remayn wander the rosse, that is to say, 
to remayn under the bourde, and no more to be re- 
hersyd.” 

As Dymocke explains the meaning of the phrase 
he was using, may it not be fairly conjectured that 
it was new to him, and not previously in use in 
England? What was the contemporaneous mean- 
ing of the word rosse in English? C. Baxer. 


Rev. M. A. Trsrney.— What became of the 
manuscripts in the library of the late Rev. Mark 
Aloysius Tierney? His printed books were sold 
by Sotheby and Co., on Dec. 1—4, 1862. M. P. 


Rev. Antuony Witiiams occurs as Vicar of 
St. Kevern, in Cornwall, in 1770. In 1817 he is 
stated to be the patron of that benefice. When 
did he die ? C. H. & Tuomrson Coorzs. 

Cambridge. 

Strernen Witxiams, of Pembroke Hall, M.B. 
1725, F.R.S. 1734, appears to have been living in 
Cornwall in 1737. We are desirous of ascertain- 
ing the date of his death. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorzr. 

Cambridge. 

Epwarp M. Wu11cu, author of the Friends of 
Bohemia (Lond. 2 vols. 8vo, 1857), and other 
works, died in Australia a short time since. The 
date of that event will oblige. I sball also be 
glad to know the name represented by the initial 
M. 8. Y. R. 


Queries with Answers. 


Sr. Wirssurce’s Wert, East Derenam, 
Norrotx.—St. Withburge was the youngest of 
four sisters (all of whom were saints) who were 
daughters of Annas, king of the East Ang. In 
her infancy, she was sent to Holkam in Norfolk, 
which was then a royal domain. After her father’s 
death in 654, she removed to another estate be- 
longing to the crown, called Derbam. Here it is 
said that she collected around her a number of 
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devout virgins, and founded a convent; and in 
this place she resided till her death, which took 
place in the year 743. (See Alban Butler's Life 
of St. Withburge, July 8th; also Britannia Sancta, 
July 8th; Capgrave, and Historia Eliensis Ec- 
clesia, in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, tom. i.) 

It seems that the saint's body was first interred 
in the churchyard, and fifty-five years afterwards, 
in the year 798, it was translated into the church. 
But in 974 it is said that Brithnoth, the first 
Abbot of Ely, and some of his monks, contrived 


to steal away the body of St. Withburge from | 


Derham, and had it conveyed to Ely, where it 


was interred by the side of her other sisters — | 


St. Etheldreda, St. Sexburge, and St. Erme- 
nilda. 
History of Norfolk (vol. v. p. 1191, ed. London, 
1775), refers .o the subject in these words: — 


“ Brithnoth, Abbot of Ely, and his monks, concerted a 
scheme for conveying her body to Ely, which they effected 


by having men and carriages stationed upon the road, | 


ready to receive it from those appointed to steal it away. 
Their scheme succeeded. They brought the body to 
Brandon Ferry, where it was put on board a vessel, from 


thence conveyed to Ely, and there enshrined, before the | 


men of Dereham could take any steps to recover it. This 
is styled by the Historia Elensis Ecclesiae, ‘ Sanctum 
sacrilegium, fidele furtum, salutaris rapina.’” 


Now, I should feel much obliged if you or any 


of your readers who may take an interest in this | 
matter, would inform me whether the words quoted | 
by Parkin, viz. “ Sanctum sacrilegium,” &c,, are | 


really to be found in the Historia Eliensis Ec- 
clesia. 
tory of Ely, gives an interesting account of the 
translation of the saint’s remains (pp. 76, ed. 
Norwich, 1812), and though an account is also to 
be found in the Monasticon Anglicanum (vol. ii. 
p. 177, Appendix, No. 111, ed. London, 1819), 
yet no such expressions are quoted. I have al- 


ways been under the impression that the saint's | 
| ing.” 


body was removed by the consent of King Edgar, 
and the permission of Ethelwold, Bishop of Win- 
chester, though no doubt against the wish of the 
good people of Derham, who appear to have had 
@ great veneration for the saint. 

I am the more anxious to know if Parkin’s 
quotation from the Historia Eliensis Ecclesie * be 
correct, because the words have been copied into 
the old editions of the Norfolk Directory, and 
into several archeological publications connected 
with the antiquities of Norfolk. In the place 
where the saint’s body was first interred, in the 
church-yard, a fine spring of the clearest water 
still exists, to which numbers used to resort, even 
so late as the last century, as I was informed by 
an old inhabitant of Dereham a short time ago, 
when I had the pleasure of visiting the well. 

* Though I refer to this work, I have not access to a 
copy. 


Parkin, in his continuation of Blomefield’s | 


Though Bentham, in his valuable Jiis- | 


The present vicar, the Rev. B. Armstrong, has 


protected the water by having had an iron railing 
| placed round the spot, and an inscription painted 

over the well, recording the circumstances con- 
| nected with St. Withburge’s body. 

Tanner, in his Notitia Monastica, mentions that 
| the well was often called, in his time, St. Winifred’s 
| Well, the common people thus confounding the 
two, though placed at such a distance from each 
other. Your valuable correspondent, F. C. H., 
will, I am sure, kindly help me in answering this 
query, or giving further information about the 
well. J. Darron. 

Norwich. 


(The passage will not be found in the Historia Eli- 
ensis printed in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 605; but ia 
the Life of St. Withburge in the Acta Sunctorum, March 
17th, p. 607, entitled “Vite Compendium ex MS. Chronico 
monasterii Eliensis . . . Historia I. Translationis in monas- 

| terium Eliense.” We quote the entire sentence: “ In- 
vitat cives ad larga convivia: exercet plebeis jura: illis 
dimittit meritoriam aulam, sibi vindicat ad vigilandum 
et exorandum secretariam ecclesiam : idoneus ad sanctum 
sacrilegium, ad fidele furtum, ad salutarem rapinam, ad 
Jacob benedictionem supplantandam.” The inscription 
| over St. Withburge’s well at East Dereham is printed in 
| *N. &Q.” 1* §, v. 81.] 


Carrtt Famity.— Which of the Carylls of 
Harting was ambassador from James II. to the 
Pope? What relation was he to Lord Caryll, who 
died in 1711, and is buried in the Collége des 
Ecossais at Paris; also to the Lord Caryll, who 
attended the obsequies of Queen Mary Beatrice 
in 1718? M. P. 


[The ambassador from James II. and the Lord Caryl], 
who died on Sept. 4, 1711, is the same person. The mura! 


| tablet at the Scotch College, in Paris, describes him as 


“ John Caryll, Baron de Dunford [ Dureford?} de Hart- 
The Lord Caryll, who attended the obsequies of 
Queen Mary Beatrice in 1718, we take to be his nephew, 


| Pope’s friend—the Caryll of the Rape of the Lock. These 


Carylls were commonly styled “ Barons” in France; but 
were only known in England as plain John Carylls. Cf. 
the pedigree of the family in Dallaway’s Sussex, i. 19! ; 


| and “N. & Q.” 2°4 S, x. 215; 3e4 S. i. 203, 278.] 


Mar-puxe Cuerrtes.—What are they? Cob- 
bett, in his Year's Residence in America, mentions 
them as “ripe, June 22nd.”.-— J. D. Camppez. 


[This is the most popular and most universally culti- 
vated cherry in existence, thriving almost equally well 
in all countries, situations, and soils. Its size medium; 
form oblate heart-shaped ; colour red ; ripens end of June. 
May-duke is said to be a corruption of Medoc, a district 
in France, where this variety (the type of all the class 
now called Dukes) is believed to have originated. — 
Charles M‘Intosh’s Book of the Garden, ii. 542.] 
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Sranisu Prayer-Boox (3" S. v. 498.) — With the science, as it has come down to us, is not, \e 


respect to the Spanish Prayer-Book referred to | 
by your correspondent W. J. F., it is difficult to 
give any positive opinion regarding its rarity or 
history, without having examined the volume 
itself. Iam inclined to think that the title is not 
given quite correctly. There is, I believe, no 
such word at despesa in Spanish. It is evidently | 
intended for despues—afterwards. The book pro- | 
bably relates to some Jewish rites and ceremonies, | 
as the prayers, &c., seem to have been arranged 
by certain Jewish Rabbis, natives of Amsterdam. 
J. Darron. 

Norwich. 

[The word despesa is Portuguese, and appears to have 
slipped into the title-page of these Daily Prayers of the 
Spanish Jews by accident. It signifies cost or expense. 
The meaning is, that the work in question was published 
at the cost of Eliau and David Oziel Cardoso. It is evi- 
dent from the date 5416 [a.p. 1656] that the book never 
belonged to Anne Boleyn. } 


Quvoratiox. — Can you tell me the author of 
these lines, which are written at the end of an 
old copy of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, printed 
in 1599, writing I should say contemporaneous to 
the publication ? — 

“ His being was in her alone, 
And hee not being, she was none. 
They joyed one joy, one griefe they grieved, 
One love they loved, one life they lived. 
The hand was one, one was the sword , 
That did his death, her Death afford. 
As all the rest, so now the stone 
That tombes the two, is justly one.” 





M. P. 


(This epitaph on Argalus and Parthenia is printed in 
the volume of the Tirall Poetry, Edinb. 4to, 1813. The 
editor, Arthur Clifford, Esq., attributes it to Francis 
Quarles, but we do not find it in that author’s poem of 
Argalus and Parthenia, 1621, 4to.] 


Replies. 
HERALDIC CRESTS. 
(3° S. v. 496.) 


The query of Lorp CastLematne is not suscep- 
tible of satisfactory answer, without fuller expo- 
sition than the columns of “ N. & Q.” admit of; 
but a few lines may be devoted to it, without re- | 
sort to extended research or detail. 

_ It is observed by Mr. Montague, a writer dis- 
tinguished by profound and accurate research, 
that the necessity of distinguishing the individual 
in the joust, the tournament, and the mélée of the 
battle, was no doubt the origin of the assumption 
of many particular personal bearings. This crea- 
tion with regard to heraldic devices, properly so 
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called, and formed according to the principles of 






remarks, of very great antiquity. Notwithstand> 
ing the number of tombs which exist of persons 
of noble blood who died before a.p. 1000, there is 
not an instance known of one with an heraldic 


| bearing. It is stated by Mr. Montague that, up 


to the time of the Conquest, there are very few 
instances of the bearing of coat armour; while 


| the Bayeux tapestry (the “ Toile de St. Jean”), 


which is generally allowed to have been a work 
very nearly contemporary with that event, con- 
tains nothing conclusive on the point; and he 


| adds that it can hardly be supposed that, if 


heraldry had at this time been reduced to any- 
thing like a science, it would have been over- 
looked by a person holding the rank and station 
of the wife of the Conqueror, to whom and her 
maidens the work is attributed. In the opinion 
of this eminent authority, there is every proba- 
bility that heraldry was first known in the Ger- 
man tournaments, which were so frequent in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The word dlason 
is from the German word Blasen, to “blow a 
horn.” Heraldry, originated by Germany, and re- 
duced to a science by France, has been cultivated 
with most attention, after these countries, by 
England, Wales, and Scotland. Mr. Montague 
refers to the reign of William II. as that in which 
heraldic distinctions began to be introduced, which 
would be favoured by the return of some who had 
been engaged in the crusade of 1097. After this, 
the custom increased rapidly: for, in the time of 
Richard I., heraldry had become hereditary. 

We are told by Gwillim, in his affected quaint 

phraseology, that the crest (to which Lorp Cas- 
TLEMAINE’S query more especially refers) — 
“ is called a cognisance (a cognoscendo) because by them 
such persons as do wear them are manifestly known. 
They are also called crests, of the Latin word crista, which 
signifieth a comb, or tuft, such as many birds have upon 
their heads .. . and as those do occupy the highest parts 
of the heads of these fowls, so do these cognisances, or 
crests, hold the most perspicuous place of the helmet.” 


According to the same learned writer — 


“In some countries (as by name in Burgundy saith 
Chassaneus) it is not permitted to persons inferior to the 
degree of a knight to Tymber their arms; that is to say, 
to adorn them with helmet, mantle, crest, &c., as Chas- 
saneus noteth, saying: ‘ Nulli licitum est, nec solet quis, 
Tymbrare arma sua, nisi sit saltem eques militaris, vulgo 
chevalier ;’ but with us the custom is otherwise.” 


In England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
right to a crest is recognised as incident to that 
of a shield of arms, without reference to the titu- 
lar rank of the individual. This essential orna- 
ment of the helmet — 

“appears to have been a mark of great dignity and 
estate; more so perhaps than was implied by the mere 
right to bear arms. King Edward IIL., in the beginning 
of his reign, granted his own crest with mach form to 
the Earl of Salisbury, with several manors wherewith to 








support its dignity; and this crest the Earl afterwards 
conferred with equal ceremony upon his godson, Lionel 
of Antwerp,—a concession which the King received very 
thankfully.” 


English and Irish heraldry prescribes one crest 
only, that of the paternal line; but by special 
grant, emanating from the sovereign either di- 
rectly, or through the heralds intermediately, two 


and even three crests, referable to quarterings in | 


the shield, have been authorised. 

While English and Irish, as also Scotch arms, 
are only borne by virtue of a royal grant, imme- 
diate or delegated, or by prescriptive usage from 


“time whereof the memory of man runneth not | 


to the contrary,”"—implying by legal presumption, 


but not always consistently with the fact, a royal 


grant,—it seems tu be an admitted principle that 
& person entitled to arms may assume and vary 


his crest arbitrarily. A crest is included with a | 


new patent of arms ; and occasionally this heraldic 
appendage has been granted in substitution of, 
or addition to a previous one, or to supply its 
absence. 


Several ancient English families, who have at a | 


remote period varied their crest, bear prescrip- 
tively their substituted crest with that which 
originally surmounted their helmet; presenting 
the seeming anomaly, at variance with the Eng- 
lish and Trish heraldic rule adverted to, of two or 
more crests being borne with only one shield. 
An anomaly more striking when, from the ab- 
sence from the line of an heiress by intermarriage, 
the eseutcheon (devoid of a single quartering) 
consists exclusively of the paternal bearing. 

According to the English and Irish, as also 
Welsh heraldic principle, an heiress or coheiress, 
whether inheriting landed estate or not, transmits 
as her quartering her paternal arms, with their 
pen a if any, to her descendants ; but Lyon 

ing of Arms, within his dominion, excludes in- 
exorably from a Scotch shield quarterings unre- 
presented by corresponding estates, not actually 
transmitted through the heiress of the blood. 
Hence the contrast often presented by the rarity 
and limited number of Scotch quarterings rela- 
tively to those of England, Ireland, and Wales. 
A few families, however, of the latter countries 
also, who, in the course of their long descent 
have not, by intermarriage with an heiress, added 
an acre to their broad lands, nor a quartering to 
their escutcheon—families otherwise marked by 
every attribute of pre-eminence, antiquity and 
lustre of descent, great alliances, wide ancestral 
domains and historic renown — possess only their 
paternal achievement. 

The limitation to one crest as a normal prin- 
ciple, seems common to all the Latin states of 
Europe, and to Europe generally, with two ex- 
ceptions. Spain and Portugal, France and Italy, 
it is believed, come within the principle. er- 
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| many, the Netherlands, and other kindred Teu- 
| tonic nations, and the Cymric Principality of 
Wales, are exceptions. 

All who have travelled in, or are conversant with, 
| Germany, are familiar with the artistic Gothic 
| shields of its sovereigns, and higher and lesser 
nobles, adorning their ecclesiastical edifices and 
public monuments, and gracing social distinctions 
and family relations—their quarterinzs, elongated 
crown or coronet ; and, over the shield, the range 
| of helmets surmounted with crests, each apper- 

taining to its special quartering. ‘This last term, 
however, in German heraldry, implies something 
essentially distinct from its signification in British, 
| including Welsh heraldry. A quartering on a 
German shield does not necessarily represent, as 
in Scotland, descent from an heiress in conjune- 
tion with inheritance of land; nor as in England, 
and some other countries, even mere descent from 
| an heiress: it indicates arms in respect of lands 
constituted by royal grant a lordship or dominion 
(Herrschaft) acquired by investiture, gift, pur- 
| chase, or intermarriage, and seigniorially pos- 
sessed at some period by the family —thus ex- 
| hibiting a chronicle of its territorial history. It 
is also to be observed, that the paternal bearing is 
in Germany placed on a escutcheon of pretence 
over and in the middle of the shield, on which the 
quarterings are marshalled; while in Great Bri- 
tain it has always formed part of the shield, oc- 
cupying the point of honour and followed by the 
quarterings. The shields of our island nobles, 
marshalled in accordance with German usage— 
“rich in the escutcheons of many a princely fief, 
and the bearings of many a name renowned in 
history and song” —would present evidence of 
dominion and power which a De Vere, Bohun, 
| Talbot, Montgomery, or Percy—a Mostyn of 
Mostyn, Nanney of Nanney, Hughes of Gwerclas, 
| Vaughan of Corsygedol, or Wynn of Gwydyr—a 
Douglas, a Hamilton, a Gordon, or a Sinclair— 
| an O'Brien, O'Neil, Fitzgerald, or Burke—might 
| survey with pride, unmixed with any feeling of 
| envy of the historic potentates of the “Vater- 
| land.” 
| The native families of Wales of royal and noble 
lineage—whose origin, transcending authentic re- 
cord, is lost in the obscurity of antiquity, and 
whose title to arms being anterior to, is indepen- 
| dent of, the English College of Heralds which was 
| incorporated by Richard I. in the first year of 
his reign—like the Germans, though on a dif- 
ferent principle, have borne crests from a period 
| coeval with their introduction in respect of each 
| quartering derived from an heiress. Of this u 
many early examples exist ; and it still prev 
| with the now comparatively few magnates of the 
principality, who, combining native lineage with 
| 





ancestral property, adhere to and cherish the dis- 
tinctions transmitted to them. ‘The shield of 
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Wynnstay, with the three eagles of Owen Gwy- 
nedd, and the cross foxes of Cadrod Hardd and 
its proud quarterings, is accompanied by several 
crests; and borne, as it always is, on an eagle 
displayed, presents the very type of German 
emblazonment, — suggesting, to a non-Cambrian 
tourist, associations with the Holy Roman Empire, 
Austria or Prussia, rather than with Great Britain. 
In further reply to the query of Lorp Castte- 
MAINE, it may be added, that when our English 
heralds, and Ulster King of Arms in Ireland, 
grant permission to bear arms in addition to, or 
in substitution of, paternal bearings, it is usual to 
extend the privilege to the crest belonging to the 
arms granted. Heraxpicus ANGLICANUs., 


OLD CATHEDRAL OF BOULOGNE. 
(3 S. v. 476, 506.) 


Apropos of your correspondent’s notices of this 
building, I beg to send you a copy of the official 
programme of the féte which was held at: Boulogne 
in August, 1857, at the inauguration of the statue 
of Notre Dame, for the top of the dome of the new 
cathedral. I was present at that féte, and I have a 
vivid recollection of the bright and showy religious 
procession which trailed from the cathedral through 
the gate of the haute ville, and about the streets of 
the lower town in the afternoon of Sunday, the 
great day of theholiday. It was made up of arch- 
bishops, bishops, cardinals, and priests in rich 
vestments; soldiers, children in white dresses, 
with chaplets of flowers and bouquets ; girls with 
garlands, candles, and crosses; men with embroi- 
dered banners, crucifixes, cushions bearing thorny 
crowns, golden palm boughs, brazen shrines, 
chalices, wands, symbols, and insignia of religion ; 
fishermen with model crafts ; peasant women in 
gay dresses; boys with incense; ladies and 
scholars from ecclesiastical establishments; nuns, 
sisters of mercy in white coifs; cars with images 
of the Virgin ; a gilded boat freighted with angels 
and the Holy Mother; military music, chants, 
benedictions, &c. &c. 

The following is a copy of the programme : — 

“ VILLE pe Bovutocne-sur-MeEr. 
Fétes Religieuses pour la Bénédiction et I'Inauguration 
D’une Statue Monumentale 
De la Sainte Vierge, 

Sur le Déme de la Nouvelle E’glise de Notre Dame. 
Du 15 au 30 Aofit, Station préchée par le R. P. Lavigne, 
Je matin, & 10 heures }, le soir, 4 7 heures. Chaque jour 
de la Station, Pélerinages nombreux des paroisses du 
Boulonnais. 

“Du 24 au 30 Aoit, Pelerinages de plusieurs paroisses 
@’Amiens et de toutes les paroisses d’Abbeville, de Mon- 
treuil, de Calais, de St. Pierre-lés-Calais, de différentes 
paroisses de Paris, de Londres, et de plusieurs autres villes 
d@’Angleterre. 

“ Vendredi 28, 4 3 heures, Béndiction solennelle d’une 
cloche par un des évéques alors présents & Boulogne. 


“Samedi 29, & 2 heures, Bénédiction et pose de la ite 
pierre de l’église de St. Francois-de-Sales. : 

“ Dimanche 30, Messe pontiticale, & 10 heures, célébrée 
dans l’église de Notre-Dame, en présence de plusieurs 
cardinaux, archevéques, évéques et prélats, par Son Emi- 
nence le Cardinal Morlot, archevéque de Paris, grand 
aumonier de la maison de |’Empereur. 

“Le méme jour, & 2 heures, procession solennelle, pré- 
sidée par Son Eminence le Cardinal-archevéque de Paris 
et & laquelle assisteront les mémes cardinaux, archevéques, 
évéques et prélats. Bénédiction et inauguration de la 
statue monumentale de la Saint Vierge, aprés laquelle 
Nos Seigneurs les cardinaux, archevéques et évéques bé- 
niront, du haut de l’estrade, qui sera dressée sur la place 
d’armes, les personnes qui composent la procession et tout 
le peuple assemblé, 

“ Les rues que la procession doit parcourir, sont 

“ Le parvis Notre-Dame, les rues des Basses-Chambres, 
St. Jean, Porte-des- Dunes, des Vieillards, Neuve-chaussée, 
Place des Victoires, du Havre, de Boston, les Quais, la 
rue de l’Ecu, la Grande Rue, la Place au Bié, la Place 
ad’ Armes, et la rue de Lille. 

“N.B. On peut se procurer au bureau de Ja Crypte et 
& la porte de la’cathédrale, des programmes détaillés de 
la gérémonie, histoire de Notre-Dame de Boulogne, des 
chapelets, croix, médailles, images parfaitement exécutées 
et représentant Notre-Dame dans son bateau, et autres 
souvenirs de pelerinage. ( Comité de publicité.)” 

Epwarp J. Woop. 


DAVISON’S CASE. 
(3"* S. v. 399, 448.) 

Iam obliged by A Mipprte Tempnar’s refer- 
ences; which, I think, go back to the original 
fiction in The Monthly Mirror, ix. 360, June 1800, 
which is simply copied in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, v. 82, p. 349, April 1812. 

I wish to point out a few variations illustrating 
the growth, settling down, and decoration of a 
story. This begins : — 

“ A venerable and learned person (whose name it were 
irreverence to mention, but which may be surmised when 
a lately exhibited bust is alluded to), when a young man 
upon circuit, was retained for the prisoner in the follow- 
ing case: — 

“ An elderly gentleman was cast away upon the western 
part of our coast. The people gathered about him, and 
pointed out a respectable house in the neighbourhood 
where he was most likely to be well received.” 


There is not much difference in the reception, 
persuasion to stay, and murder. 

“ The girl, when interrogated, gave her answers in a 
manner so candid and convincing, that every opinion 
absolved her. In this situation the counsel for the prose- 
cution said he had one question to ask the servant maid, 
which he handed to the prisoner’s counsel. ‘If you put 
this question,’ said the latter, ‘I fling up my brief.” Every 
consideration naturally enforced the question—it was: 
‘Did you in the night hear a door open?’ The answer 
was, ‘I did.’ ‘What door?’ ‘My master’s.’ The old 
gentleman upon this begged to be permitted to confess 
his crime,” &c. 
| He was executed. The writer ends thus: 
| “To apply the story and illustrate our subject may be 
| the trouble, for it cannot be the amusement, of the reader. 
| Of its truth there is not the slightest question.” 
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In the last assertion I concur. In this version 
the old gentleman seems to be the prisoner, so 
the question might have been put to the servant 
girl if she was a witness; but the handing it over 
to the opposite counsel, and his threat to throw 
up his brief, are strange things for a judge to tell 
of himself, even as having occurred in his youth. 

My faith in vivid descriptions by novelists is 
much shaken by my experience. I have read 
reviews which have selected for extract descrip- 
tions of battles, shipwrecks, and high life, by au- 
thors who have never seen a review, been out of 
sight of land, or at a party west of Tottenham 
Court Road. Of such matters I am no judge; 
but when I find the same authors describing a 
trial at nisi prius, or in the Crown Court, with 
circumstances as improbable as a ship sailing up 
the Mersey to London, neither minute descrip- 
tion nor local colour enforce belief in their verisi- 
militude. An Inner Tempcar. 


JAMES GRAHAM. 
(3" 8. v. 517.) 


This man appears to bave been a fanatic as well 
as empiric. t possess many tracts published by 
him; and although I find in them much folly and 
extravagance, there is nothing that seems to de- 
serve the terms immorality and obscenity. No 
doubt his private lectures combined both in a 
high degree. These tracts, in number eight, are 
bound in one volume, on the end-leaf of which is 
written, without either name or date, the following 
memorandum : — 


“This Book or collection of pamphlets was 
to me by the author, with a note setting forth 


resented 


Ether for the purpose of immoderately snuffing it up his 
nose, and thereby affecting his brain.” 


There is no evidence as to whom this book 
belonged; nor have I been: able to find that 
Graham published any work not contained in it, 
although in the advertisements appended to several 
of the tracts, there are announcements of other 
and larger works. On reference to Bohn's 
Lowndes, I see that Graham is not even men- 
tioned. He obtained consideruble celebrity in 
his time, and affected in all probability many 
cures. He insists very much upon cleanliness, 
simple food, abstinence from spirituous liquors, 
and fresh air. And if he could induce his pa- 
tients to carry out his instructions in these re- 
spects, he would, withont the aid, or in despite of 
his nostrums, achieve success, for which the nos- 
trums would receive credit. 

The following is a list of his works so far as I 
know them :— 


Ist. “ The Guardian of Health, Long Life, and Hap- 


| Practice Exhibited, &c. Sixth Edition. 


iness; or, Doctor Graham's General Directions as to 
egimen, &c. &c. &c. To which is added the Christian’s 
Universal. Being a paraphrase on our Lord’s Prayer, 
and a complete and infallible guide to everlasting Bles- 
sedness in Heaven! Newcast!e-upon-Tyne. 1790.” 
2nd. “A Treatise on the True Nature and Uses of the 
Bath Waters, &c. Bath. 1789.” 
3rd. “The Genera! State of Medical and Chirurgical 
Bath, 1778.” 
4th. “ Thoughts on the Present State of the Practice 
in Disorders of the Eye and Ear, &c. &c. London. 1775,” 
5th. “ Aclear, full, and faithful Portraiture, or Descrip- 
tion and ardent recommendation of a certain most Beau- 
tiful and Spotless Virgin Princess of imperial descent ! 
to acertain youthful Heir Apparent. In the possession 
of whom alone his Royal Highness can be truly per- 
manently, and supremely happy, &c. &c. Bath. 1792.” 


This tract appears a wild rhapsody, in imita- 
tion of the Songs of Solomon, and in praise of 
Evangelical Wisdom. 


6th. “A Discourse delivered on Sunday, August 17, 
1783, at Edinburgh. Wherein the nature and manner 
of the Resurrection of the Human Body, and the Immor- 
tality or future Modes of Existence, and Progress of the 
Soul! are Philosophically, Medically, and Religiously 
explained; &c. Fifth Edition. Hull. 1787.” 

7th. “ The Principal Grounds, Basis, Argument, or 
Soul! of the New Celestial Curtain (or Reprehensory) 
Lecture! Most humbly addressed to all Crowned Heads! 
Great Personages! and others, whom it may concern. 
London. 1786.” 

8th. “ Proposals for the Establishment of a New and 
True Christian Church, &c.,&c. Bath.” [No date.] 


With these tracts are bound up some of his 
bills, giving reports of cases of remarkable cures. 
I have much abbreviated the titles, which are 
mostly very elaborate. In one of the advertise- 


| ments is announced “ A short Treatise on the 


is grati- | 
tude for my having, when a druggist, refused to sell him | 


All-cleansing, All-healing, and All-invigorating 
Qualities of the simple Earth, &c., &c., being the 
first Book or Pamphlet that ever was published 
in the world on the subject of Earth-Bathing.” I 
do not remember ever having seen a copy of this 
tract, but think it probable that such would be 
published, seeing that he publicly exhibited his 
earth-baths under the circumstances referred to 
in“ N. & Q.” It is impossible to read the tracts 
without coming to the conclusion that the writer 
believed in the empiricism he taught and prac- 
tised; in fact it may be doubted whether any man 
succeeded to any great extent in deluding others, 


| who was not more or less the dupe of his own 





} 
| 
t 


delusions. Dr. Graham was one of the most re- 
markable of a class of quacks, who succeeded in 
winning reputation not among the uneducated 
and vulgar, but among persons of education and 
distinction. The history of his career would be 
valuable and instructive. 

T. B. 
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KILRUDDERY HUNT.” 
(3 S. v. 404, 442, 500.) 


Mr. Pinkerton seems fully convinced I have | 
fallen into a mess of errors in my notice of the | 
song of “ Robin Adair.” The notes I alluded to 
(3" S. v. 404), were those of one (my grandfather, 
born in 1751,) who resided in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hollybrook, the demesne of the 
Adair family, as had also his father (born in 1708, 
died in 1780) ; who, as stated in the notes, “ well 
knew” Robin Adair—he himself having, as I said, 
been intimately acquainted with Robin's second 
son and successor in possession of his residence. 
His testimony should be good, from his oppor- 
tunities of deriving his information from the best 
sources, and satisfactorily coincides with accounts 
handed down. His notes too were made, not by 
way of throwing light upon or expressing opinions 
as to matters of which there did not in fact exist 
a particle of doubt, but in the course of some 
local or topographical illustrations occurring in a 
short narration of events of the time of the rebel- 
lion of 1798. In his notes he alludes evidently to 
the song Mr. Pinkerton has mistaken for the 
original “ Robin Adair,” thus : — 

“I cannot but feel anxious to rescue the fame of the 
celebrated Robin Adair from the very mistaken manner 
in which it has been introduced to the notice of the 
public by Mr. Braham, in one of his favourite songs; 
wherein that gentleman appears as a mere petit maitre, 
trifling away his time in the fashionable Cones and 
elegant amusements of a city, than which nothing can 
be more mistaken,” &c. (as in 3*¢ S, v. 404). 

These remarks, however, appear to have been 
made in a total ignorance of the circumstances 
attending the composition of the words of the 
song referring to the fortunate Irish surgeon—a 
second and later Robin; who, doubtless, when 
singing the air to which the lady in question com- 
posed some words, if such be the case, had ac- 
companied it with the words of the original song 
of his namesake of years then passed—deceased, as 
I perceive by the notice (3™ S. v. 504) signed 
Grorce Hopson, since 1737, some twenty years 
before ; supposing this second Robin's marriage 
of 1758 to have been’not long preceded, if pre- 
ceded, by the composition of the words of the 
song relating to him. 

The seniority of the first Robin is clearly ap- 
parent, from the circumstance of his son Johnny 
Adair having been at the Kilruddery Hunt in 
1744, about fourteen years before the marriage of 
the second Robin. 

The words of the original old drinking song 
were, as I have said, possibly intended originally 
for the inner circle alone of intimate friendship, 
and I had not before thought necessary to give 
them ; but now do so from a copy I have, accom- 








panying, and of the same authority as, my notes 


“ROBIN ADAIR:” “JOHNNY ADAIR:” “ THE alluded to, to show the true old version as com- 


posed by Mr. St. Leger : — 
“ ROBIN ADAIR. 
“ You are welcome to Puckstown,* Robin Adair; 
You are welcome to Puckstown, Robin Adair: 
How does Johnny Mackrelt do, 
Aye, and Luke Gardiner ¢ too? 
Why did not they come with you? 
Robin Adair. 


“ Come and sit down by me, Robin Adair? 
Come and sit down by me, Robin Adair? 
And right welcome you shall be, 
To every thing that you see: 
Why did not they come with thee? 
Robin Adair: 


“ You shall drink wine with me, Robin Adair ; 
You shall drink wine with me, Robin Adair : 
Raum, punch, aye, and brandy too, 
By my word § Ill get drunk with you: 
Why did not they come with you? 
Robin Adair. 


“ Then let us drink about, Robin Adair; 
Then let us drink about, Robin Adair, 
*Till we’ve drunk a hogshead out, 
Then we'll be full, no doubt: 
Why did not they come with you? 
Robin Adair.” 

There is an air of friendly comicality about these 
words which favourably contrasts with “Johnny 
Adair,” as given by Mr. Pinkerton; which lat- 
ter song is clearly but a variation upon the ori- 
ginal “Robin Adair. Robin’s elder son Johnny 
Adair, of Kilternan, co. Dublin, and of the hunt 
of 1744, having been substituted therein for him- 
self; and William Aldridge (alderman, I conclude, 
of that name of Dublin), a friend I sup of 
Johnny's, for Luke Gardiner, his father’s friend. 

Mr. Pinkerton has evidently been led astray 
in dates by some error or ambiguity in the “ MS. 
collections” he refers to: possibly the Sentimental 
and Masonic Magazine, for Jan. 1794, had given 
some far earlier date for the “ Bonnybrock ” cere- 
mony than 1794, which the writer of the note 
omitted to record. John Macarrel’s name ceases 
to appear (I presume by his death) among the 
aldermen of Dublin, after 1757 ; as likewise does 
that of William Aldridge, or Aldrich, after 1746 
or 1747: the former having been sheriff in 1722, 
and Lord Mayor in 1738; and the latter having 
been sheriff in 1714, and Lord Mayor in 1742. 

The original “ Robin Adair” must have been 





* Puckstown, Mr. St. Leger’s residence, co. Dublin. 

+ Johnny Mackrel, familiarly for Alderman Macarrel 
of Dublin. 

t Luke Gardiner, an ancestor of the late Earl of Bles- 
sington; he died in 1753. 

§ The word “word” here substituted, by a more 
modern hand, for some other word erased. 
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composed not later than 1737, before Robin's de- 
cease in that year. The version “ Johnny Adair” 
was probably made between 1737 and 1746-7— 
the respective periods of decease of Robin and of 
William Aldridge. 

As to the authorship of the “ Kilruddery Hunt,” 
Mr. Pinkerton adduces strong evidence to prove 
that Mr. Mozeen was the author; and that con- 
sequently my notes, and the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine he quotes, were in error in ascribing the 
composition of that song to Mr. St. Leger. In 
this matter my notes may not have been derived 
from so reliable a source as the information in them 


respecting Robin Adair was, and may have been | 


in error, although it does not appear absolutely 
certain suqh was the case; and on Mozeen may 
not in his publications have included, in his col- 
lections, songs of which the authorship of those 
not his own may have been matter of then public 
notoriety. Several notices of the “ Kilruddery 
Hunt” having occurred, it may not be out of 
place to give what my notes—which extend to that 
song—say of the Lord of Kilruddery, owner of 
the celebrated pack—as follows : — 

“ Chaworth, Earl of Meath, a nobleman of dignified 
and polished manners, kept up the honours of his antique 
mansion, not only for the titled and wealthy, but also for 
the neighbouring gentry and his own numerous and 
respectable tenantry; although no sportsman himself, 


yet he kept a pack of dogs and a stable of hunters for | 


the sole use and amusement of his friends, who were 
always welcome to the liberal and convivial table of 
Kilruddery.” 

I must hasten to conclusion. I had hoped to 
have been more brief, but had a long article to 
observe upon, One word upon Mr. Pryxerron’s 
sweeping censure of the old Irish gentleman, sup- 

rted - such grave authority as that of the 
Oxford Professor. My countrymen of old were, 
doubtless, too “full of strange oaths” — too 
“jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quar- 
rel” —and too given to convivial excesses; yet I 
cannot coincide at all with the sum of Mr. Prx- 
kERTON's and the Professor’s observations, that 
would leave no redeeming qualities — nothing 
bright, but all dark and vicious. This was not, I 
believe, the case; far from it. And had the 
Professor flourished, even with all his modern 
ideas, at the period in question, and spen 
month among the hospitable Irishmen of the day, 
and known them more intimately, he would never 
have written such unqualified remarks in their 
dispraise. Dissenting from. statements under true 
name, I abandon reversed initials. 

J. Kyxaston Epwarps. 


Mas. Ann Morext (3" S. v. 438; vi. 19.)— 
Your correspondent J. 'T. says that this lady was 
the daughter of Henry.Barker, Baron of the Ex- 


chequer. He will oblige me by stating upon what 


t one | 


] 
| authority he so designates him, as I do not find 
| his name in any list that I have seen of the barons 
| of either the English or Irish Exchequer. Does 
| he call himself by that title in his will, a copy of 
| which J. T. says he has ? 
| There is an Edward Barker, who was Cursitor 
| Baron in the reign of George II. 

Epwarp Foss. 


CumBERLAND AND ConGreve (3" S. v. 496.) — 

I think “Cumberland” must be a slip of the pen 
for Congreve. The former, so far from wishing 
not to be thought a writer of plays, continually 

| obtruded his manuscript works upon visitors, and 
shortly before bis death advertised on the cover 
of the European Magazine for subscriptions to a 
quarto edition of his unpublished dramas. (Mud- 
ford, Life of R. Cumberland, p. 595, Lond. 1812.) 
Michael Kelly gives a ludicrous account. of 
his visit with Bannister to Cumberland, who 
was living near Tunbridge in 1796. After sup- 
ping on a cold mutton bone, and drinking two 
tumblers of red wine and water, their host read 
to them a five act comedy, The Last of the Family ; 

| produced, with moderate success, at Drury Lane, 
| May 8, 1797. Whether he read it through is 
uncertain, as Kelly says he was asleep before the 
end of the second act. He afterwards conducted 
Kelly to his bedroom; and said that, by the bed- 
side was a bookcase filled with bis own writings. 
| The night before they left, he promised them a 
| treat. In the centre of the supper-table was a 
| dish with a cloth over it. Below was a five act 
comedy; three acts of which he read, and pro- 
mised the other two after breakfast the next day. 
They saved themselves by early flight. (Remini- 
scences of Michael Kelly, London, 1827, vol. ii. 
116—139.) Kelly has probably exaggerated the 
facts to make them more amusing, but there can 
be no doubt of Cumberland’s excessive vanity. I 
have not found his writings so interesting as to 
make me read enough to express an opinion of 
their value, or the justice of Mudford’s criticism. 
I do not know who Mudford was,* nor what in- 
* duced him to write the life of an author to whose 
| character and writings he applies at least twenty 
| words of depreciation to one of praise. 
FirzHorxirs. 





Garrick Club. 


“Tue Gotpen Carr” (3" S. v. 457.) —No other 
contributor having noticed the query respecting 
this curious book, I beg to say that I have a copy, 
the date of which is 1749; printed for T. Cooper, 
at the Globe, in Paternoster Row. The only al- 
teration in the title-page to that of Mr. Lzs’s 
copy is the addition, after the words “ minds of 
men,” of the following sentence: “So as some- 
times to make a Fool become a Man of Parts, and 


* See a notice of him and his literary productions in 
the Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, 8vo, 1816.—Ep. ] 
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a Man of Parts Fool.” This copy has been in 
the ion of my father, and afterwards of 
myself, for certainly fifty years. 
Louisa Jutta NorMAn. 

Meprevat Cavecnes my Roman Camps (3" S. 
vy. 329, 441.) — Whatever doubt may exist as to 
the church of Chester-le-Street, in the county of 
Durham, occupying the site of a Roman camp, 
there can be none as to the church of Ebchester, 
in the same county. Apart from the renovations 
of successive generations of churchwardens, it 
stands now as it stood when built in the twelfth 
century, having its foundation of large squared 
Roman stones, and occupying the south-west 


corner of the ancient Vindomora. 
Joun Boorn, Jun. 


To the list already given, the church at Horn- 
eastle, Lincolnshire, may be added ; the tower at 
the west end being a few yards from the Roman 
wall, a considerable portion of which remains 
above the land surface. STAMFORDIENSIS. 


Joun Haut, B.D. (3" S. v. 496, 530.) — We 
have before us the nineteenth edition of Hall's 
Jacob’s Ladder : “ London, printed for T. Long- 
man, in Paternoster Row, 1764,” [12mo]. At the 
back of the title is— 

“ Imprimatur, 
“ April 2, 1692, 
“Guit. WIGGAN.” 

There is, at p. 118: “A Thanksgiving for our 
late Deliverance from Popish Tyranny and French 
Slavery by his late Majesty King William.” This 
evidences some alteration from the edition of 1692. 
At p. 151 is a hymn, entitled “ The Soul’s Breath- 
ing after her Heavenly Country.” It commences 
“ Jerusalem's my happy home,” and is a version 
of the well-known hymn, supposed to have been 
written about 1616. (See Gent.'s Mag., N.S., 
xxxiv. 585; xxxv. 66, 114, 516; Sir Roundell 
Palmer's Book of Praise, ed. 1863, pp. 120, 453.) 

Our copy is not illustrated with sculptures, is 
on very common paper, and bound in canvass. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 


Tue Storm (3 S. vy. 504.) — J. A. G. thanks 
W. Lex for his reply, which is the only one that 
has answered the query—that being in reference 
to the note only, but necessarily through the work 
whereto it was a companion. Perhaps the same 
gentleman—if not some other kind correspondent 
—can furnish me with another piece of informa- 
tion bound up with Father Bourgeant's ingenious 
and playful Jaquiry concerning the Language of 

rutes, and a rather too serious, as appears to me, 
reply by Jno. Hiidrop, M.A. I have also — 

“ An Essay on the Rationality of Bruates, with a Philoso- 
phical Comparison between Dr. Codgill, Inspector-Gene- 


ral of Town-Island, and Mango, the Great Monkey, Di- 
— of the Pantomime Performers in the Hay- 
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Who was the author * of this brochure of 24 pp.? 
It is printed for J. Bouquet in Paternoster tow, 
and sold at the Pamphlet Shop. No date. 

The Dr. Hill ridiculed is of course the versatile 
Sir John Hill, described in the Biog. Dramatica 
as an eccentric, but often a useful writer, and 
particularly so in his great work, The Vegetable 
System. The Free Thoughts, by J. Hildrop, M.A., 
Rector of Wath, &c., bears “1742, R. Minors, 
St. Clement’s Churchyard.” The Jesuit’s (a trans- 
lation) bound in the middle of the vol. 1739, “'T. 
Cooper, Globe, Paternoster Row.” J. A. G. 


Heratpic Query (3S. v. 497.) — The arms 
referred to by G. A. C. are probably intended for 
the bearing of Daundy of Suffolk, the tinctures of 
which are however given reversed; namely, quar- 
terly, or and azure, in the first quarter a mullet of 
the last. G. H. D 


Coxossus or Ruopes (3 S. v. 457.)—C. T- 
Corner will find a print of the Colossus of 
Rhodes in an old teak of Foreign Views, pub- 
lished by John Bowles, Cornhill, about 1743-4-5. 

Cuarres F. 8. Warren. 


A small print of the Colossus will be found in 


The Seven Wonders of the World, London, 1853, 
8vo. G. W. MarsHan. 


A plate of this “ wonder of the world” is given 
in Fiske’s translation of Eschenburg’s Manual of 
Classical Literature (Philadelphia, 1850), p. 42, 

1. vi. 

4 The height being, according to Pliny (xxxiv. 
18), 70 cubits, or about 105 feet, including the 
outstretched left hand, elevated to hold the light 
in a censer, gives to the figure, from the crown to 
the foot, a height of 90 feet; but the statue 
standing on two piers, the height of each being 
15 feet from the surface of the water, enables a 
vessel with a mast 45 feet high to pass under it, 
the width of the opening or space between the 
two piers being 40 feet. The statue, as repre- 
senting “Haws = Apollo =the Sun, holds in his 
right hand an arrow ; at his back are the bowand 
—— and on his head the spikes or rays, as on 
the medals, indicating his illuminating power. 
Gibbon (ch. li. p. 426 n.) refers to Meursius 
(Rhodus, i. 15) fora full description of this Co- 
lossus. T. J. Bucktown. 


Bezoar Sronss (3" S. v. 398.)—In Tavernier’s 
Travels in India, book ii. chap. xxii. pp. 153, 154 
(made English by J. P{hillips], London, 1678), 
Mr. Davinson will find a description of the 
zoar Stone. ‘Tavernier mentions three kinds, 





* On the title-page of acopy of this work in the 
British Museum is written “ By D. Henry, Gent. Mag.” 
This is no doubt David Henry, Esq., who for more than 
half a century took an active part in the management of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. He died at Lewisham on 
June 5, 1792.—Eb. } 
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found in goats, cows, and apes, respectively, the 
latter very scarce, and found only in the Island of 
Macassar. He describes also a stone called the 
Porcupine’s Stone, said to be found in the head of 
that animal, and even more precious than Bezoar 
against poison. The Serpent Stone is described in 
the same chapter, p. 155. According to Tavernier, 
“If the person bit be not much wounded, the place must 
be incised, and the stone being applied thereto, will not 
fall off till it has drawn all the poison to it. To cleanse 
it you must steep it in woman's milk, or for want of that 
in cow’s milk; after the stone has lain ten or twelve 
hours, the milk will turn to the colour of an apostemated 
matter.” 

Hie mentions (p. 155) another Serpent Stone, 
said to be found behind the hood of the cobra. 

“This stone being rubbed against another stone yields 
a certain slime, which being drank in water by the per- 
son that has the poison in his body, powerfully drives it 
out.” 

In Mandelslo's Travels into the Indies, faithfully 
rendered into English by John Davies of Kid- 
welly, London, 1669, Bezoar is described, book ii. 
p- 124. The description by Tavernier is too long 
for quotation in “ N. & Q.;”" if, however, Mr. 
Davipson would write to me, I should be glad to 
copy it for him. It has a certain value, as Ta- 
vernier bought and sold several of these stones, 
and may therefore be supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with their characteristics. 

Jounson Batty. 

Bishop Middleham, Durham. 


“Arunpines Deva” (3 S. v. 496.) — The 
following is the full title of this little volume : — 

“ Arundines Deve; or, Poetical Translations on a new 
Principle. By a Scotch Physician. 

Obre yap irvos 

Ob?’ fap étamivas yAuKepérepav, obre peAlooas 

“AvGea, Sccov duly Maca pidai, obs yap dpaoa 

labeiow, rd03’ obri rorg Sadhoaro Kipxa. 

Theocrit., Idyll. ix. 

“Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co, Aberdeen: D. Wyllie and Son. 
1853.” 

Prefixed isa Latin poetical dedication to the 
fourth Earl of Aberdeen. I am ignorant of the 
name of the author, who, it is to be supposed, is a 
resident somewhere on the banks of the Scotch 
Dee. “Adeds. 

Dublin. 

Casts or Seats, Mepats, etc. (3" S. v. 450, 
507.)-—- A good composition for taking casts of 
seals, medals, &c., is isinglass glue, mixed with 
brandy. When it is hard it is as smooth as glass, 
equally as hard, and I think T. B. would find it 
superior to white wax, gutta percha, or gum 
Arabic. J. R. 8S. Horwoop. 


Ssrrvacint (3" S. v. 419, 470, 524.) —1 did 
not refer to Owen, because he is not recognised as 
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a safe authority. It is true that he has produced 
allegations of some of the Fathers against the 
Jews, charging them with falsification. But as 
other proofs fail, and as Origen and Jerome knew 
nothing of it, and as it is known how readily 
the Fathers made such charges against their o 

ponents, we may, with Eichhorn, set them aside 
(Einl. A. T. § 167.) T. J. Buckton. 


Moraanatic (3 §. v. 515.)—Zelle (Lune- 
burg) was formerly the capital of a duchy be- 
longing to a branch of the house of Brunswick- 
Luneburg, which, becoming extinct in 1705 by 
the death of George William, Duke of Luneburg- 
Zell, the possession devolved on the Elector of 
Hanover, our George I. (Penny Cyclo. xxvii. 
759.) His marriage with his cousin Sophia Do- 
rothea, born in 1666 (Halliday), the daughter of 
the said Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg-Zell, took 
place in 1682, a year after his rejection as a suitor 
to our Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne. (Jd. 
xi. 158; Koch, Table xviii, cxxxii.) Had this 
been a morganatic marriage, George II. could not 
have succeeded to the throne of Great Britain. 
His legitimacy is said to have been doubted by 
GeorgeI. (Cab. Hist. Eng. xv. 196.) Although 
the marriage of George William and Eleanor 
d’Olbreuse was, in the first instance, morganatic, 
they were afterwards married in a regular manner 
(Halliday, 139). 

T. J. Buckron. 


Six Micwart Srannore (3% S. v. 516): 
Baca pe Secretis.—The documents relating to 
the trial and conviction of Sir Ralph Fane, Sir 
Thomas Arundel, Sir Miles Partryche, and Sir 
Michael Stanhope for feloniously instigating the 
Duke of Somerset and others to insurrection, are 
in the Baga de Secretis, pouch xx. They are ab- 
stracted in the Fourth Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records (1843), Appendix 
ii. 230, 232. 

The late Sir Francis Palgrave’s valuable ab- 
stract of the Baga de Secretis, at present only to 
be found scattered through three Blue Books 
rarely to be met with, ought to be printed in a 
separate volume (to range with Howell’s Stale 
Trials) with an index and notes. 

This suggestion, not now made for the first 
time, may not be unworthy the consideration of 
the Master of the Rolls, as for such a work, 
although it would be of great and general utility, 
there can hardly be expected a sufficiently quick 
sale to remunerate a private publisher. 

C. H. & Tompson Coors. 

Cambridge. 


Tae Hornecxs (3 S. v. 458, 521.) —The 
baptismal names of Captain Horneck were Kane 
William, not William Kane. I am in hopes that 
CuitTELpR00¢ is in possession of more informa- 
tion about the captain. Can he, or any of your 
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readers say, where, and on what date, he died ? 
and does any monument exist anywhere to his 
memory ? As far as I have been able to trace, 
and this only inferentially, he died at Antigua in 
1752. He was sent to that station early in that 
year, in consequence of orders from the privy 
council dated November 26, 1751 (Tower Records, 
MS.) ; and I cannot find that he ever returned. 
On the 31st December, 1752, he was succeeded in 
the Engineers by Colonel David Watson, the 
celebrated Quarter-master-general, so well known 
for his great survey of Scotland after the Rebel- 
lion of 1745. The date of Watson's succession 
must not, I think, be taken as the date following 
that of Horneck’s decease. 

Another question. Was Captain Horneck a 
son of Bishop Horneck, or of William Horneck, 
Director of the Engineers, who died April 23, 
1746, at the age of sixty-two, and whose remains 
lie beside those of his father (the Bishop) in West- 
minster Abbey ? 

Mrs. Horneck, widow of the captain, survived 
her husband fifty-one years, and died at General 
Gwynn’s, in the King’s Mews, on the 12th March, 
1803. Gent. Mag. 1803, part 1. vol. lxxiii. p. 292. 

When the captain died, his daughters, the two 
celebrated beauties, could only have been infant 
children. Katherine, the elder, was married in 
1771*, nineteen years after her father was in his 
grave. M. S. R. 


Brompton Barracks. 


Ducuayta (3" S. v. 477, 527.) —I find myself 
n @ position to add one or two items to what 
Prorrssor De Morean has said respecting Du- 
chayla. In the “ E’tat général des éléves qui ont 
été admis a Vécole Polytechnique pendant les 11 
premiéres années de son établissement (en lan 3), 
jusques et compris le 1°, Frimaire an 13,” I find 
the name of “ Charl. Dom. Mar. Blanquet,” of 
“ Marvejols” in the Department of “ Lozére,” 
amongst those who were included in the “ pro- 
motion du 9 Floréal an 4.” This list is printed 
on page 106 of the first volume of the Corre- 
spondance sur Vécole Polytechnique; but I have, 


at present, no means of ascertaining when he took | 


the additional name of Duchayla. In pages 83, 
84 of the same volume, the Demonstration du 
Parallélogramme des Forces, par M. Duchayla, 
ancien éleve de Técole Polytechnique is given, for 
the first time, probably, as M. Poisson did not pub- 


lish the first edition of his Mechanics until 1811. | 
M. Duchayla’s paper is included in the fourth | 
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issued for January, 1808. M. Duchayla’s name 
does not appear in any other portion of the three 
volumes of this noted Correspondance ; but in 
the list of admissions into the Polytechnic School 
during 1812, I find that “ Armand Blanquet 
Duchayla,” of “ Chartres, Eure-et-Loire,” had 
gained “le premier prix de physique.” Could 
this be the son of the now famous author of the 
best proof of the parallelogram of forces? 

T. T. Wirxrson. 


Joun Gove (3 S. v. 517.)—Your corre- 
spondent may find at least some of the information 
he desires respecting John Gough in Memoirs of 
the Life, Religious Experiences, and Labours in 
the Gospel, of James Gough, late of the City of 
Dublin, deceased, “ compiled from his original 
Manuscripts, by his brother John Gough,” and 
published in Dublin in 1781. John Gough was 
probably born at Kendal, in Westmoreland, where 
his parents lived; and he was not by birth “ an 
Irishman.” As stated in p. 50 of the Memoir, he 
visited Ireland for the first time in 1740. 

ABBBA. 


Cuckoo Oats (3" §. v. 450.)—The explanation 
of this phrase given by A. A. reminds me that the 
same bird was cited in reproach of late husbandry 
among the old Roman agriculturists. 

If a man was seen pruning his vines after the 
equinox, he was sure to be tormented by his 
neighbours with the cry of “Cuckoo.” (See 
Horace, Sat. i. 7, 31, and Pliny, H. N. xviii. 26.) 
Does the line in Aristophanes, The Birds, 504, 
tovr’ ap’ exe’ Fw Tobros GAndas, Kéxxv, Ywdol wediovde, 
refer to a similar practice among the Greeks? It 
seems to point to some piece of popular chaff then 
in vogue t C. G. Prowett. 


Worttery Scuorarsuip (3° S. v. 420.) — Mr. 
Bartholomew Wortley founded (about a century 
ago) three Fellowships at Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, with a preference, as regards 
one fellowship, to the natives of Bratton Fleming, 
in Dorsetshire; as regards another, to persons 
born within the diocese of Norwich, and as re- 
gards the third, to those of his own kindred or 
name. Under the new statutes lately passed, 
these bye fellowships are now incorporated with 
the other College endowments, and the prefer- 
ences above described ure no longer of any force. 

C. G. Prowetrt. 


Tue Own (3° S. v. 512.)—My friend (QuzxEn’s 
Garpens) in his humorous communication upon 


number of the Correspondance, published “ Mes- | the subject of the owl, has, I think, made a slight 


sidor an 13,” answering to our July, 1805. I ma 
further add that M. Poisson first published his 


analytical demonstration of the parallelogram of | 


forces in pp. 357—361 of the first volume of the 
same work. It is contained in the ninth number 


* «N. & Q”" 2¢S, viii. 71. 


| mistake, which I venture to notice. In the owlery 


at Arundel Castle there was an owl called Lord 
Thurlow: it happened one day that the Chancellor 
Thurlow, after visiting the Prince Regent at 
Brighthelmstone, proceeded to Arundel Castle, 
and while there sitting at luncheon with the duke 
and duchess and their guests, a servant entered 








40 


the room, and in the manner described by Queen's | 
| Daniel Wilson of Caleutta, and F. Bungener’s 


Garpens, announced, “ Please your grace, Lord 
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Thurlow has laid an egg;" upon hearing which | 


the chancellor, dropping his knife and fork, ex- 
claimed at the top of his voice, “The devil he has!” 
I have heard this anecdote told by a nephew of 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow in the way I have 
related; the main point of the joke consisting in 
the fact that the attendant was not aware of the 
presence of the chancellor. Bens. Ferrey. 


Ancrent Tomastones (3" S. v. 397.) — John 
Dunkin, in his History of Oxfordshire, vol. ii. 
p. 184, gives the following extract from the Parish 
Register of Wendlebury : — 

“ Dawson, Richard, son of Richard, February 26, 1667. 

“ Mem. Richard Dawson’s gravestone is said to be the 


first that ever was set up in the churchyard of Wendle- | 


bury: it stands near the porch, and that of his widow 
close by :—so say Thomas Trafford and Thomas Fenni- 
more.” 

John Dunkin appends a note : — 


“ From this circumstance it is evident that gravestones 
generally did not exist much before the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” 

Atrrep Joun Duwnxin. 

Dartford. 


(84 S. VI. 'Juny 9, "64, 





the Biography of a Bishop of a very different 


the Reformer Calvin. We cannot say that these subjeg 
are treated with ee of a Macaulay, with wh 
“ Critical Essays” Mr. Espin’s title seems intended 
provoke a comparison. But the papers are interesti 
and instructive, and would form very agreeable Sur 
reading for the educated layman. 


The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. By the Rey, 
John Puckle, M A., Vjcar of St. Mary’s, Dover. W 
Tilustrations from the Author's Drawings. (Parker.) 


Originating in a lecture delivered to the Members. 
the Kent Archeological Society in August, 1860, and 
their request enlarged and expanded, Mr. Puckle 
here given us a carefully prepared and very interes! 
account of the half-buried and dismantled old chureh 


| St. Mary at this Castle, and much illustration of 


history of the Fortress in which it is situated. 
Norway ; the Road and the Feil. By Charles Elton, h 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. (Parker.) 
Well calculated to accomplish the objects with whi 
it was written, viz. “to amuse and assist those who tra’ 
in Central Norway by practical advice and information, 


| and “ to give a sketch of the habits and opinions of 


Marrow Boyes axp Creavenrs (3" S. v. 379, | 


524.)—I remember the master butchers of Here- 
ford, in 1826, playing on their musical instru- 
ments in the procession of “ Chairing the mem- 
ber” after the great election contest of that year. 


Norwegians.” It is an unpretending volume, which i 
tending travellers in Norway will do well to make t 
companion of their journey. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to besent direct 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and ss are 


| for that purpose: — 


| Tee Tana Cacace. 


Again, in the election after the passing of the | 


Reform Bill. Within the last thirty years, it was 
not an uncommon “ custom” to play on the night 
of the wedding day of one of their craft. ‘All the 
old players are dead, and no new men have as- 
sumed their melody; hence there has been no 
serenading of the butchers since 1833 or 1835 
that I remember. C. N. 


Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Golden Grove; A Guide for the Penitent, and Fes- 
tival Hymns. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. A New Edi- 
tion. (Parkers.) 


No praise of ours is needed to recommend this well- 
known Manual of Devotion. We will only say that it 
is here presented to the reader with every advantage of 
paper and printing; and that this edition would form an 
excellent present from a parent or a sponsor to the 
young. 

Critical Essays. By Rev. T. E. Espin, B.D., Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Queen’s College, Birmingham, &c. 
&c. (Rivingtons.) 

This little volume contains seven essay-like reviews, 
which have already appeared in the Gwardian newspaper. 
They criticise the History of Wesleyan Methodism, the 


London, 1835. Published for the Reform 
tion, by Ridgway. 
Wanted by ¥r. Jas. Hargrave, Woodside Cottage, Lynmouth, 
von. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Tus Ixpex to the Volume now completed will be iasued on Sat 
July 16th. and copies of the complete volume will be ready on. 
day the \ath. 

J. Hancnove. The Annual Army List has been printed since 
See our and Series vol. v. pp. 280, M3, Fe. 

Ienonames. Mr. Keightley, and there is no higher authority on 
subject, is of opinion that Chaucer invented the story of Cambusean. 


| Keaghtiey'a Tales and Popular F ictions, p. 77. 


notorious “ Essays and Reviews ” of Professor Jowett and | 


his friends, Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Irving, Dr. Hessey’s 
Bampton Lectures on the Theory and the Observance of 
Sunday, Keble’s Life of Bishop Wilson, the Manx Prelate, 


C. C. Worthy old Day—“ Good Day,” as he was called, the oi 

of Faislop Fair—was a block-maker of Wapping ; and out of cage 
ment to him the block-makers of Wapping weed to visit the fair ina 
boat, or boat-shaped waggon. 


C. (Edinburgh.) The article on “ Latin Versification for the Mili 
appeared in Chambers's Edinburgh Journal of March 30, 1860, being 
R26 of the New Serics. 

Games. The quotation “ Multa renascentur,” 4c., occurs in Mi 
De Arte Poetica, 70 

J.L. The authorship of lines commencing “ Earth “pon earth,” 
be well known to the readers of“ N.& Q.” Vide 3rd 3. ii. 65; iv. 13) 

Tarsr:s. William Penkethman, the comedian, was married on 3@ 
22° I7it, at Bow church. Middlesex, to Elisabeth Hill, maiden, 0 By 
Paul's, Shadwell. Inthe register Wm. Penkethman is styled bachelor, 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 
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Publisher, and of all Booksellers and 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of *N. & Q.” is : 
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